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Amongst Ourselves 


We must and do say thanks to all the 
readers of FHE LIGUORIAN who sent Christ- 
mas subscriptions to relatives and friends 
during the past few months. Though the 
total number of such gifts did not reach the 
five figures we had hoped it would, it did 
come to fairly high in four figures. We 
pray that each new recipient of THE LI- 
GUORIAN will enjoy and profit by its unique 
and straightforward features. At least they 
can know that they are receiving what sev- 
eral readers have called “the only maga- 
zine of its kind that is published.” We wel- 
come them to the circle, and invite them to 
provide material for the Retort 
column, letters represent 
praise or blame, objection to or agreement 
with views published in THE LIGUORIAN. 

We wish a happy new year to all read- 
ers, old and new. We are optimistic in so 
doing, in the sense that we firmly believe 
that anybody can have a happy new year 
who wants one. We believe it in spite of 
the sorry condition of the world, in spite 
of the sadness caused by present and future 
possible wars, in spite of the countless 
problems, worries and misfortunes to which 
individuals may be subject. We believe it 
because we are convinced that happiness, 
in the full measure possible in this world, 


Readers 


whether _ their 


comes only from but inevitably from the 
knowledge, love and service of God through 
Jesus Christ His Son. That is why it is part 
of the slogan of THE LIGUORIAN that it is 
devoted “to all that brings happiness to hu- 
man beings.” The word “all” might be 
changed into the phrase “the one thing,” 
because all happiness comes from the one 
source of true friendship with Christ and 
loyalty to God. It is to building up that 
friendship and loyalty that THE LIGUORIAN 
dedicates all its efforts. It is in the evidence 
presented in letters from readers to the ef- 
fect that it has in small or great measure 
accomplished this purpose in the -past that 
its editors take their greatest joy. 
@ 

We continue to urge subscribers to pass 
their copies of THE LIGUORIAN along after 
they have read them; to 
buses, _ street-cars, hotel-lobbies, 
waiting-rooms and lounge-rooms. Or, if 
they prefer, to keep them in their own li- 
braries but to refer to them often for the 
answers and explanations that they will 
want to give to inquirers about moral and 
religious truth. We have handy binders, at 
$2.50, for those who want to keep their 
year’s copies of THE LIGUORIAN between 
two covers. 


leave them in 
trains, 
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What To Do About 
Temptation 


There should be no thought of making a good resolution, either at the time of 
a good confession, or at the beginning of a new year, without thought of how 
the temptations of the future will be faced. This may help such thoughts along. 


D. F. Miller 


ONE OF THE questions you must 
have asked often, if you want to be a 
good Christian and to save your soul, 
is this: Why do I have to experience 
so many and such great temptations 
when I sincerely want to obey God’s 
laws and to do what I know to be 
good? Why cannot I decide once and 
for all that I want nothing except 
what God wants for me, and then be 
free from strong inclinations to do or 
consent to the opposite? 

More specifically, the questions in- 
evitably arise in your mind: Why do 
I find bad thoughts appealing to me, 
when I have decided that I want to be 
pure? Why do I have to resist evil 
desires, when I have said that I want 
to desire nothing except what is good? 
Why am I tempted to love the wrong 
persons, or to love in the wrong way, 
or to seek money at the expense of 
justice, or to be swayed by anger when 
I know that I should be forgiving and 
kind and patient? How peaceful life 
would be if only there were no tempta- 
tions. If God wants me to win heaven, 
why does He make a continuous bat- 


tle out of my effort to do the things 
that are necessary to deserve it, and 
which I know to be reasonable and 
good? 

Such questions arise in the minds 
of all human beings, because all are 
tempted, now and then, to do some- 
thing or to consent to something that 
is contrary to what they know to be 
the commanded will of God. But espe- 
cially are they tempted who have fallen 
into sin, or contracted habits of evil 
which they now desire with all their 
heart to overcome. After they have 
made a good confession, and expressed 
true sorrow for the past, and made a 
stalwart resolution to be done with 
their sins forever, they find themselves 
powerfully assailed to go back to the 
sins that brought momentary pleasure 
or gain before. The ex-drunkard is 
sorely tempted to take one more drink, 
which will mean ten or fifteen drinks. 
The repentant adulterer feels wildly in- 
clined to see his paramour once more. 
The reforming youthful lovers have to 
head off constant incentives to indulge 
in the sinful actions that they knew 
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changed their love into lust in the past. 
The reader of bad books is tempted to 
give his curiosity another fling. Why? 

Answers to these questions must be 
a conscious part of the convictions of 
all true Christians. The answers must 
include three things: 1) an understand- 
ing of the reasons for temptations in 
general; 2) a recognition of the dif- 
ferent kinds of temptation; 3) a knowl- 
edge of what can and must be done to 
keep every temptation from becoming 
a sin. 

I 

The reasons for temptation in gen- 
eral may be listed in the form of three 
axioms, that are based on both the 
nature and destiny of man, and the 
plan and the will of God. To make 
yourself ready for and equal to temp- 
tation, you must carefully ponder these 
truths. 

1. Temptations constitute both a 
proof of your freedom of will, and an 
opportunity for rightly exercising that 
freedom. 

There is no freedom when there is 
no choice; there is no choice where 
there are not alternatives offered to 
the will; there would be no alternatives 
offered to the will if you never felt an 
inclination to do something contrary 
to the will of God. 

Every temptation should therefore 
make you conscious of the glory of 
your freedom to choose your own path 
and to decide your own destiny for- 
ever. It should make you realize how 
far above the brute animals you have 
been created, which have no choice, 
no alternatives, no freedom, no temp- 
tations, but which act according to a 
predetermined plan imposed on them 
by God and limited to fulfillment in 
this world alone. 

For the same reason every tempta- 
tion you experience is one more op- 
portunity of exercising your glorious 


freedom of will. The essential choice 
that every human being has to make 
in life is not between different kinds 
of food, clothing, amusement, etc., but 
between, on the one hand, God, un- 
seen and therefore unappealing to the 
senses but known by reason and faith 
to be the sum of all goodness and the 
source of all joy, and, on the other 
hand, passing joys that appeal to the 
senses but that are known by reason 
and faith to deprive one of God. 

Each time a temptation assails you, 
therefore, whether to the bodily pleas- 
ure of lust, or the material gain of 
greed, or the gratification of self- 
esteem, it should be recognized as say- 
ing to you: “You can have what I 
offer, or you can have God. You 
cannot have both. You can see and 
feel what I offer; you cannot see and 
feel God. Take your choice. You 
were created to make such a choice. 
It is a choice of time against eternity; 
it is the visible against the invisible; 
it is your body against your soul. What 
you choose will be yours.” If no such 
choice were ever offered to you, you 
would not be the image and likeness 
of God. 

2. Temptations are necessary to 
make the practice of virtue and obedi- 
ence to God’s laws meritorious, i.e., 
deserving of the eternal reward of 
heaven. 

It is true that nobody could actual- 
ly deserve the beatific vision, which 
is the essence of heaven. This is a free 
gift of God, earned for human beings 
by the suffering of Christ. But Christ 
has laid down conditions on which any 
man’s being granted the gift must de- 
pend, just as if he were “earning” it 
for himself. 

Everything in the Gospels makes it 
clear that heaven is to be won only 
by a struggle. The eight beatitudes 
point out the battlefields on which 
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you must struggle, and therefore the 
sources of your temptations: between 
greed and poverty of spirit; between 
meekness and anger; between unclean- 
ness and cleanness, etc. The reward 
for victory in the struggle of the high- 
er against the lower is always heaven. 

There would be no struggle if there 
were no temptations; there would be 
no merit or value in detachment or 
meekness or cleanness, if there were 
no inclinations to greed and anger and 
lust. The reward is great enough to 
make one want to pay the full price, 
small though it actually is, of resisting 
ten thousand temptations in a short 
lifetime. 

3. Temptations are often a provi- 
dentially arranged test of the sincerity 
of your sorrow for past sins, as well 
as a cross that you can carry to atone 
for those sins. 

Invariably the loser in some human 
contest of skill or strength asks for 
another chance to show what he can 
do. This natural instinct is always giv- 
en a chance to express itself in the 
spiritual realm, in favor of those who 
have fallen into and repented of sin. 
God seems to say to them, as He for- 
gives the past, “You shall be given 
ample opportunity to prove the sin- 
cerity of your sorrow, for you will be 
tempted to the same sins again and 
again.” 

Moreover such temptations are a 
cross to be carried in company with 
Christ Who carried the greatest cross 
to atone for sins. It is a miserable ex- 
perience to be tempted; it is annoying, 
humiliating, disquieting and. some- 
times disgusting. There is great value 
in calmly accepting these unpleasant 
features of temptation, without suc- 
cumbing to sin, because they balance 
the pleasure or gain that were attained 
through sin in the past. 

By-products of thus accepting temp- 


tations as a second chance of victory 
after failure in the past and as.a means 
of atonement for past sins, are humil- 
ity and charity toward others. It is 
difficult to be humble, and therefore 
constantly dependent on prayer for 
God’s help, unless your potential weak- 
ness is revealed through temptations. 
And you will find an unfailing source 
of sympathy and understanding and 
kindness toward other sinners in the 
glimpses of possible sins that you might 
commit that are always given by your 
temptations. 
II 

It is important to be mindful, how- 
ever, that these thoughts of tempta- 
tion as glorious opportunities and fruit- 
ful experiences apply only to tempta- 
tions that cannot be avoided, or that 
arise Out of inescapable circumstances 
in your daily life. A distinction must 
therefore be made between tempta- 
tions that are more properly called 
voluntary occasions of sin, and those 
that arise without any choice of the 
will. 

Examples of voluntary occasions of 
sin are the following. If a man has 
frequently become drunk in a certain 
tavern, or in any tavern, the tavern 
itself is an occasion of sin. He may 
not go back to the tavern and then 
talk about being tempted. Going to 
the tavern is a sin in itself. The time 
for this man to face the. temptation is 
when the idea comes to him of merely 
going to the tavern. 

The same is true of a married man 
or woman who has fallen into adultery 
with someone. For such a one, there 
is nothing glorious and fruitful in fac- 
ing temptation after seeking out the 
company of the same partner in sin. 
It is a serious sin merely to seek that 
company. The temptation that must be 
resisted is the very inclination to call 
on that person, even though the in- 
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dividual deceive himself into thinking 
that he can continue the companion- 
ship and not fall into sin. 

There are, however, temptations 
that arise out of the necessary circum- 
stances of one’s life, or from the com- 
mon weakness that all human beings 
have inherited with original sin. These 
are the temptations to bad thoughts, 
evil desires, impatience and anger, ly- 
ing and cheating, sloth and omission, 
that are the lot of all men. Add to them 
the special temptations of former 
drunkards to go back to drinking 
(moderately, they say), of the impure 
to give in to themselves again, of adul- 
terers to go back to their companions 
in sin, of the detractor to continue to 
repeat the stories of the sins of others, 
and it becomes clear that everybody in 
the world has a job to do in wrestling 
with temptation. 

Ill 

Let us say, in this final and most 
important part of this explanation, that 
you have now decided that you do 
want to overcome every temptation 
to evil that presents itself to you. How 
do you go about building up this de- 
termination into a plan that can un- 
failingly succeed? Your plan must con- 
tain these elements. 

First, you need motives sufficiently 
strong to keep you keyed up to the 
struggles that will be necessary. These 
motives must be a combination of 
many things: the desires to avoid hell, 
to gain heaven, to love God, to remain 
a friend of Christ, to atone for past 
sin, to give good example to others, 
to avoid giving scandal. To such mo- 
tives may be added (though they can 
never supplant the former) such nat- 
ural motives as desires to escape re- 
morse, loss of reputation, loss of 
money, loss of health, loss of peace 
in your family, etc. 

Second, you need to use the natural 


means that are at your command to 
help you turn from or to resist tempta- 
tions. One powerful natural means to 
resist temptation is that of distraction. 
When the thought of some sinful 
pleasure comes to your mind, very of- 
ten you can distract yourself from it 
by thinking of something pleasureable 
but not sinful, of amusements and 
activities, of hopes and ambitions, even 
of past accomplishments and successes, 
that will then occupy the mind to the 
exclusion of the bad thoughts. Remem- 
ber that, in the case of temptations to 
bad thoughts or desires, if the honest 
effort is made to distract the mind to 
some other topic, the thoughts do not 
become sinful even though the effort 
is not wholly successful. 

Another natural means that can be 
used to resist temptation successfully 
is action. If at all possible, get busy 
doing something when you are tempted 
by evil thoughts and desires. Or if 
you are tempted to do something bad, 
busy yourself doing something good. 
Play the piano, pound a typewriter, 
take a walk, get to work on a hobby— 
anything that will keep you engaged 
and preoccupied in an innocent way. 
Young people on dates can escape and 
turn aside many temptations by keep- 
ing themselves occupied in innocent 
ways. 

Third, you need to use the super- 
natural means God has placed at your 
disposal for overcoming temptation. 
It should never be forgotten that every 
temptation to sin is essentially an in- 
vitation to choose between God as the 
unseen source of all joy, and some 
temporary but appealing pleasure that 
deprives you of God. For that reason 
the approach of temptation in thought, 
desire, feeling, or inclination to do 
something sinful, should invariably 
bring into your consciousness the 
thought of God. It is against Him that 
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the temptation invites you to declare; 
it is by declaring yourself for Him 
and with Him that you resist and over- 
come the temptation. 


That is why the supernatural means 
of prayer is the ideal means of re- 
sisting and overcoming all temptations, 
but especially all those that cannot be 
avoided or escaped in any other way. 
Prayer in the form of an act of love 
of God, or of a petition for God’s 
help or for the intercession of God’s 
Mother, or of acceptance of the temp- 
tation in atonement for past sins and 
for the sins of others, is always a 
declaration for God and against sin; 
it always brings God’s infallible grace 
and help; and it is always a consoling 
assurance afterward that the tempta- 
tion was resisted and could not have 
been a sin. 

Indeed, to the other helpful and con- 
soling thoughts here given about temp- 
tation, this may be added as the most 
wonderful and fruitful of all: Every 
temptation should be an invitation to 
think about God, to choose God, to 
love God, to pray to God, to want to 
be with God. Since we have been 
created for God, and, as St. Augustine 
says, can never rest until we rest in 
God, temptations should be consid- 
ered the greatest of all blessings if we 
have succeeded habitually in making 


them occasions for turning our hearts 
to God. 


IV 

To all the above it may be wise to 
add a few practical principles con- 
cerning temptation that need to be 
kept in mind especially by those who 
are inclined to be scrupulous. 

1. The mere fact that you are 
tempted to sin never makes you guilty 
of sin. Some people think that, if a 
bad thought has appeared in their 
mind, or a bad picture ‘n their imag- 


ination, they have already been guilty 
of sin. If the thought or image is re- 
sisted, there is no sin; only if it is 
accepted, dwelt on and deliberately 
continued with consciousness that it is 
evil, does it constitute a sin. 


2. The vileness of a temptation has 
nothing to do with the question of 
your guilt or innocence. Some people 
think that, if a bad thought is especial- 
ly vile or sacrilegious, that fact makes 
them the more guilty of sin. No mat- 
ter how terrible the temptation may 
be, it is no sin if it is resisted. Neither 
does it make any difference if the temp- 
tation comes in church, or at Mass 


or Communion, so long as it is calmly 
resisted. 


3. Resisting a temptation does not 
prevent or stop an evil thing from ap- 
pealing to your lower nature. Some 
people think that because they cannot 
escape a sense of attraction for some 
pleasure that is sinful, they must be 
guilty of sin. It must be remembered 
that the lower nature, i.e., the bodily 
appetites and passions, of human be- 
ings are blindly attracted to what is 
pleasureable, without discrimination 
as to whether the enjoyment would be 
good or evil. It is only the higher na- 
ture, i.e., mind and will, that can judge 
whether an attractive thing is good or 


evil, and must turn from it or resist it 
if it is evil. 


4. If you are in doubt whether you 
resisted an evil temptation sufficiently 
to keep it from being a sin, you may 
usually take it for granted that you did 
not commit a serious sin. You cannot 
be in doubt unless you offered some 
resistance to a temptation; and if there 
was resistance, without deliberately 
voluntary evil actions, there was not 
the full consent of the will that alone 
can make you guilty of a mortal sin. 
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Motives for Resolutions 


The most important and necessary resolutions that anyone can 
make are those that are concerned with the avoidance of some sin. 
So long as habits of sin remain in one’s life, nothing of value can be 
accomplished. To make and carry out resolves against sin, one must 
have deep convictions of the malice of sin. Such convictions arise 
from the following thoughts. 


1. Sin is an attack against God’s authority to rule the world which 
He created out of nothing. God does rule the stars and the tides and 
the seasons and the animals and the plants and all other things to 
which He gave no intelligence. They cannot disobey Him. He has 
the same authority over human beings, with this difference, that in- 
stead of forcing them to obey Him, He makes known His laws to 
them, and asks them willingly to obey Him. Sin means deliberately 
refusing to obey one of the laws God made for human beings, and 
thereby rejecting God’s authority over His own world. 


2. Sin is always an act of callous ingratitude to God. God created 
the man who sins. God gave him the very faculties by which he 
sins. God intended that all the faculties of man should be enjoyed 
forever in heaven. God sent His Son into the world to forgive the 
past sins of men and to make surer than ever their attainment of 
happiness in heaven. Deliberate sin makes a mockery of all this good- 
ness of God. It destroys His gifts, rejects heaven, and crucifies His 
Son. That is the worst ingratitude in the world. 


3. Sin is unspeakable folly because it has to be eternally punished 
by God. Human beings can flout God’s authority and misuse His 
gifts, but they cannot escape His justice if they reject His mercy 
and forgiveness. To die in a state of deliberate opposition to God 
means to be left in that state forever, with suffering that no words 
can describe and for which there will never be relief. 


It is for these reasons that resolutions should deal primarily with 
the avoidance of sin. Anyone who has been addicted to drunken- 
ness Or impurity or injustice or slander or hatred should concentrate 
on measures to escape these sins entirely before he thinks of making 


any other resolutions. 


Three Minute Instruction 
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On Growing Old 


Around New Year’s time, the consciousness of advancing age becomes a little 
more acute than usual. These reflections on it are good for both the old and 


young. 


E. F. Miller 


MY MOTHER and father grew old 
before me. So did the prophets and the 
saints of the Church. And surely many 
Americans, even movie stars and base- 
ball heroes, are growing old. Why 
then should it bother me that I am 
growing old? 

To tell the truth about the matter, 
I do not mind it at all. In fact I rather 
like it. The passing of the years has 
answered many a question and solved 
many a problem that I never could or 
would have answered and solved had 
it not been for the wisdom that is the 
reward and crutch of age. 

Gone are the high school days when 
I thought that the highest accomplish- 
ment in life was to win the favor of 
Millicent Murphy, Alexandra Petrov- 
nik and a host of succeeding girls, fair 
and fragile all of them, who were so 
mysterious and unattainable, each one 
of whom I had to content myself with 
admiring from afar. What agony! What 
travail of spirit! What tragedy! 

I look back upon those days as days 
of storm and stress, days of immense 
searchings and stretchings, days of 
minor jealousies that seemed moun- 
tainous and unmanageable, days of 
disappointments and depressions when 
to be popular and athletically endowed 
was to be in heaven and to. be com- 
manded and held down to some kind 
of discipline by parents and superiors 
was to be persecuted and treated like 
a child. 

Well, all that is over now, and it’s 
not bad riddance. Youth may be 
charming, as they say. But there is so 


little that one knows when one is 
young, and so much that one thinks 
one knows. Only too often ignorance 
is covered over with loud and vulgar 
talk; and the fears and frights and 
emotional disturbances of children that 
in older people would be cowardice 
concealed under bad manners, sense- 
less brawling and _ destructiveness. 
Should I regret the passing of that era 
in my life? 

' Gone also are the days that follow- 
ed graduation from high school when 
I believed (at least subconsciously ) 
that it was terribly important to be- 
come a great success in the world, 
whether as the chairman of the board 
of directors of some large corporation 
like General Motors, or as a big league 
ball player like Babe Ruth, or as an 
internationally famous actor on the 
stage like one of the Barrymores. 

Money was the big thing then, far 
bigger than it actually turned out to 
be when the mounting years gave me 
the chance to view it from a better 
vantage point. I learned finally that 
money was never able to stop the flow 
of tears or heal a breaking heart when 
the death of loved ones came knock- 
ing on my door. I learned above all 
that money cannot buy virtue, and 
virtue is the thing a man really needs 
more than anything else if he is to 
acquire peace of soul. 

And fame went right along with 
money. I knew some of the great 
heroes and heroines that occupied the 
limelight in my early years. Their faces 
were constantly staring at the public 
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from the newspapers. They were 
pampered and fawned upon. But their 
popularity was only for the moment. 
I don’t even know where they are 
now, except for a few of them who I 
hear are having a tough time making 
ends meet and who are so completely 
forgotten that even reporters have to 
ask them who they are when they 
meet them at the scene of their one- 
time mighty triumph. I must have 
been out of my head in those early 
days when I thought that it was im- 
portant to become famous. I am very 
happy that I have passed that stage of 
naivete. 

Growing old has its advantages not 
only in the fact that the rugged years 
of youth are gone with all their false 
dreams and mistaken hopes but also 
in the fact that it means a closer ap- 
proach to the real meaning and pur- 
pose of life, the attainment of heaven. 
The older one gets the more certain 
one is that there can’t be too great a 
lapse of time before the shadows of 
this earthly exile will be dissipated in 
favor of unending sunshine and light. 
This in itself should be enough to 
make old people happy that they are 
old. They practically have their goal 
made. 

It is unfortunate that there are some 
few old people who take no pleasure 
in the fact of their growing old. They 
are like the miser who has a million 
dollars but who refuses to spend a 


penny of his money in order to have 


a little fun out of life before he dies. 
His money is a weight around his 
neck. And so is old age for a number 
of the old. 

There are those who cannot recon- 
cile themselves to the passing of the 
years. They do not want to admit it. 
They do everything in their power to 
retain their youth at least in appear- 
ance if not in actuality. Thus, they 


spend long hours in trying to erase or 
cover over the wrinkles in their face. 
It is said that women of this state of 
mind go to the extent of putting a 
mask over their face, made up of a 
certain salve or cream and capable of 
creating a brand new face. And they 
dye their hair so that all traces of 
gray will be destroyed. And to carry 
on the illusion to its proper conclusion, 
they affect a style of dressing that they 
should have left behind twenty or 
thirty years before. 

This compromise with age may 
bring consolation to. the one who 
makes the compromise. But it deceives 
nobody. The sun in the heavens and 
a bright electric light in a room makes 
clear the deception. If such people 
could live in the dusk of the evening 
all the time, or if it were possible for 
them to frequent only poorly lighted 
houses, they might succeed in blinding 
the eyes of the unobservant to the 
truth. But they cannot do this. And 
they only make themselves sadder still 
by attempting to turn back the past. 
In their own minds they know that 
they are not getting away with it. 

With others, though, the happiness 
that should come with age is destroyed 
by the indifference and coldness of 
those who should be their props and 
strong support in their declining years. 
How can an old man be happy if his 
children forget him completely, allow- 
ing him, or rather forcing him, to 
spend his last days on a county poor 
farm because they are too selfish to 
put themselves out to provide for him 
in a more comfortable and affectionate 
manner? Surely a man like this is not 
to be criticized if he has regrets for 
the youth which is now past and dur- 
ing which he was able to take care of 
himself. 

I do not mean to imply that there 
are not disadvantages connected with 
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growing old which are felt even by 
those who are satisfied with their cur- 
rent age. All of us were created, in the 
person of our first parents, in a state 
of physical perfection. We had no 
headaches or backaches as long as we 
were in the Garden. Our hair had no 
tendency to fall out and our heart 
kept beating evenly without danger 
of its acquiring any of the innumer- 
able ailments to which it is subject 
now. 

The sin that we committed by eating 
the forbidden apple took away all 
these fine privileges. The moment we 
took our first bite our teeth began to 
decay, our feet to grow corns and the 
region behind our face to feel the 
pangs of sinus trouble. These troubles 
have continued ever since, culminat- 
ing finally in death. And the older we 
grow the more we feel their thorns. 

Thus there is the problem of falling 
hair. Some few old people do not ex- 
perience this calamity at all. The only 
thing that happens to their hair is a 
transformation from a black or a 
blonde or a red into a dignified white. 
But for many of us there is a gradual 
thinning out until at last there are only 
a few strands around the edges. While 
a bald head is nothing to be ashamed 
of, and at times something to glory in 
because it eliminates the necessity of 
comb and brush, still it does give one 
a sense of nakedness and antiquity. It 
is always nice to be popular. But pop- 
ularity is Out of the question if one’s 
head has the same character as one’s 
hand. Only the members of the family 
and very dear friends can overlook a 
bald head and give freely of their love 
in spite of it. 

The tooth situation also takes some 
of the joy out of growing old. If any 
part of the body is necessary for 
peaceful living, it is teeth. The teeth 
make all the difference in the world 


between a succulent morsel of food 
and a piece of wood. Store teeth are a 
wonderful invention. But they are not 
the same as one’s own teeth. Not only 
do they deaden the taste to a certain 
extent, but they have to be removed, 
put back in, carefully watched lest they 
fall on the floor or get lost. They are 
a nuisance, withering a little bit the 
lily that old age should be. 

Nor is it any convenience to have 
to wear glasses. Yet old age invariably 
demands glasses. It is only when one 
is advanced in years that one has a 
chance to do the reading that was put 
off in youth either because there was 
not enough time or because there was 
no inclination amidst the distractions 
that cluttered up that period of life. 
And then, just when reading becomes 
enjoyable, the eyes grow dim and need 
the support of spectacles if they are 
to see at all. If the spectacles were just 
pieces of glass, it would not be so bad. 
Only too often they have to be bifocals 
or some other kind of focals that make 
a man feel as though he were looking 
out from behind bars. Besides that he 
has to be so careful lest he drop his 
glasses or sit on them or forget them 
when he leaves the house. This can run 
up into money. There are not too 
many old people who have enough 
money to enable them to throw away 
twenty or thirty dollars every few 
weeks for a new pair of glasses. 

These inconveniences make quite a 
list of complaints against old age. And 
sometimes they come together at the 
same time. Such a time is when one 
goes to bed. The teeth must be washed 
and put away in a safe place. The 
glasses must be taken off and also put 
in a safe place. Not much can be done 
about the hair because there isn’t any 
hair. Perhaps the throat has to be 
gargled either on account of a soreness 
that has already set in or as a preven- 
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tive against future soreness. Maybe a 
pill or two must be taken for the woo- 
ing of sleep. The shoes have to be tak- 
en off of course, and this necessitates 
bending down to the floor, which 
bending brings out groans from the 
muscles in the back. All in all, it is 
quite a ceremony for an old person 
to go to bed. And it is just as much 
of a ceremony to get up again in the 
morning. 


However, I think that the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages. And 
I think that most old people, if they 
were given the chance, would not call 
back the days that have gone. They 
feel sort of lucky that they got through 
them as well as they did. Heaven is 
just around the corner now. It would 
be a shame to postpone its enjoyment 
a moment longer than absolute neces- 
sity demands. 





years. 


having children. 





Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 
Company-Keeping in the Late Thirties 

Problem: 1 am thirty-eight years old and am keeping company with a man 
who is a little past forty. We seem to get along wonderfully well, in fact are 
in Icve, and he has spoken to me about getting married. One thing has made 
me hesitate. If I marry at my age, must I do so with the thought of possibly 
having a family? I have heard and read that bearing children for the first 
time in the late thirties is very dangerous. Must I face that danger? If so, 
would it be wiser not to marry at all, or at least to wait for several years? 

Sclution: One thing should be ruled out very clearly from the start, and 
that is the thought of continuing your steady company-keeping with the in- 
tention of not marrying at least for several years. To do that, while being, as 
you say, in love, would be to remain deliberately in a very proximate occasion 
of sin without necessity. If for any reason.you decide that marriage is out of 
the question for eight to ten years, the only prudent thing to do is to decide 
that close company-keeping should also be put off for close to eight or ten 


If you think about marrying, you must do so with the consideration of 
the possibility that you may have children. It would be gravely wrong to 
ente1 marriage with the idea of taking measures to prevent yourself from ever 
having children; indeed, the marriage would be an invalid one if you exclud- 
ed from the contract the very right to such actions as might result in your 


We do not think there is sufficient reason for you to be over-fearful of the 
danger of child-bearing at your age. If a thorough physical checkup reveals 
that you are in sound health, and if you are sufficiently stable of mind not 
to permit imaginary fears to make you panicky, you should be able to face 
marriage and its responsibilities with calmness and joy. This should be es- 
pecially easy if you possess solid religious principles and childlike confidence 
in God. God’s interest in your welfare and His care of your future may be 
counted on to balance any special difficulties that may arise if you have a 
family. And remember always that only God knows whether you will ever 
have a child. I would say: Get married, but do so with unreserved acceptance 
of all the responsibilities of marriage, and with unshakable confidence in God. 
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Eternally Yours 


New Year’s eve. Old Year’s twilight. 


F. M. 


THE YOUNG virgins have formed a 
group, now, in the Roman arena. Ex- 
cept for their clothing, they are very 
much like the senior high school girls, 
who are shining up that graduation 
ring every conscious and every uncon- 
scious moment, with happy eyes set 
on the great day in June. But there 
are no rings, and there will not be any 
great day in June for the young virgins 
here in the arena. They were quietly 
living along their Christian lives, when 
suddenly time ran out — time for 
living their Christian faith ran out. 
Now they have to die for it. Their faith 
is no different than the faith of the 
young high school girls in your parish, 
but now these young Roman girls must 
die for it. Thousands of eyes will watch 
them die. The people are already 
there, sitting forward rather eagerly, 
actually human beings, who have come 
out to see other, cornered human 
beings. 

And the animals, the other animals, 
the ones they keep in the cages around 
the arena enclosure, are watching, too. 
Starved for two weeks now, but soon 
they can sink their jaws into this deli- 
cate, living human flesh, and the little 
girls will be quite defenseless against 
the tearing, drooling jaws. God help 
them quickly be unconscious. 

Of course, they do not have to die. 
If they just take a bit of incense, and 
burn it before that marble god, and 
deny the name of the Jesus who died 
fifteen years ago over in Jerusalem, 
they will be as free as birds. 

Rosalia is among the virgins. Rosa- 
lia, so made for youth and life and 
love. Maybe God will have some 


We, the living, get to try it again. 
Lee 


strong Roman soldier die for her. Or, 
maybe it is lawful to burn a little in- 
cense, because her father just did. Her 
father has gone over to the pagans. 
And see, the young girl on the edge of 
the group, she is leaving them, she is 
accepting the incense . . . she is burn- 
ing it before the god of marble. Surely, 
now. Surely, now, it is all right to go 
along and burn a little incense. Ex- 
cept .. . that this is HER eternal hap- 
piness waiting out there on the arena 
sands, and there never can be anyone 
to walk out there and bring it back to 
her. Eternal happiness is out THERE, 
Rosalia, so walk out . . . look up at 
your Christ . . . He knows the fears, 
the human tears . . . walking, walking 
. . . youth and life and love are sweet, 
Rosalia, but just keep walking .. . 
Oh, Christ, take her quickly. Eternal 
youth, eternal life, eternal love. 
eo 

New Year’s eve. Old Year’s twi- 
light. We get to try it again. 

Or did we try it at all last year? 
What was it? Incense before which 
gods? Time ran out on that ore Fri- 
day, time for just passively being a 
Catholic ran out, and you had to take 
a stand on denying yourself meat at 
that banquet. You ate the meat, you, 
the strong man, and the little girls in 
the Roman arena turned themselves 
into torn, bloody meat for Christ. We, 
the living, get to try it again. We get 
a new year, in which to live our faith. 
The little girls had to die for it. It is 
the same faith. We are the underlings. 

e 

Eastman, the creator of the Kodak 

empire, sat in his penthouse, atop the 
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Chicago skyscraper. His left hand rest- 
ed on a series of buttons, electrical 
buzzers that could demand and pro- 
duce from the outside world anything 
and everything to delight the heart of 
man. But Eastman’s left hand was very 
cold, and Eastman was very dead, and 
Eastman’s right hand held all the story, 
his own revolver. Before he took his 
life, he wrote a little note, a curt little 
autobiography, a piteous paraphrasing 
of something Christ had said. The note 
ran: “I have had everything that life 
has to offer. Life has no more to offer, 
so I want no more life.” 

Christ had said, “For what doth it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and sufier the loss of his own 
soul? Or what exchange shall a man 
give for his soul?” 

In the twilight of the Old Year, we 
think of trying it again. And we gaze 
up from this reading to find Christ 
there, in the shadows. Christ with His 
scales, to weigh the conduct of our 
life against His indestructible words, 
“What doth it profit?” Wherein is the 
profit, to lie awake at night, hoping 
not to die before the dawn, to die in 
one’s sins? Wherein is the profit to 
have throttled off conscience, so that, 
in a blind bravado, we do not care if 
we die before the dawn? How went 
the exchange, when we traded out our 
peace of mind? How went the bargain, 
when we traded out our soul? Who, 
then, owns that soul tonight? And 
would that one take its place in hell? 
Who would? Who can? 

If only you could really die away 
into nothingness. Then, it might be a 
trifling thing to hide behind the veils 
of marriage and turn love into a delib- 
erately unfruitful lust. If only the chil- 
dren did not have to go on forever, 
if only they were not immortal, then 
it might be a trifling thing for triflers 
to deny them the poor, short span of 
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human life. If only it were a trifling 
thing to walk today without peace of 
mind, and to lie down tonight, con- 
demned forever. If only you did not 
have to go on forever. If you did not 
have to be alive somewhere a million 
years from tonight, and still go on 
paying, paying, paying... . 

For a sin that could have been for- 
given in two minutes in the quiet of a 
confessional and a burst of burning 
sorrow. 

e 

Here, in the last shadows of the Old 
Year’s twilight, let me study my profit. 

So many things seem profitable, so 
many promise happiness. Throughout 
the day, we seem to drive on from one 
little gain to another. A bit more com- 
fort realized. A taste sated, a thirst. 
Some work passed off to another. A 
compliment attained and laved in. A 
thousand little creature things, burn- 
ing up our time and talent and energy, 
promising us happiness. Taking up all 
our day, and all our days, until they 
have all our life, and yet none of them 
seems to mention any happiness for 
the day after we die. They never talk 
about that. Only God can. Only God 
can dare mention the day after we die. 
Only God can talk about the sheer 
profit of eternal happiness. All the way 
back to the catechism, then. Know Me, 
love Me, and serve Me, and I shall so 
drown you in love and happiness for 
all eternity that you shall forget the 
tiny inch of time, the tiny inch of suf- 
fering on earth, when you won these 
endless centuries of bliss. 

e 

Here in the quiet, before the world 
gets at me again, and fools me again, 
let me plan my happiness. I was born 
to be happy, and only sin can make 
me sad. Only sin is sad. Sin is the only 
sorrow, because it, alone, cannot be 
turned into joy. Poverty and sickness 
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and heartbreak and bereavement and 
loneliness are sorrows, but they all can 
be turned into joy. For Christ and 
Mary were all those things, poor and 
lonely, heart-broken and_ bereaved, 
and I, so poor and sick and ungifted 
upon the human scene, can have the 
quiet happiness of Christ and Mary, 
if only I do not tear God and His 
peace out of my heart. 

But how about February, and 
March, and the time to come? Will I 
still feel this way? Will I still be work- 
ing at this kind of happiness? I work 
all year so I can take two weeks off 
for vacation, and now I am asking my- 
self if I will work at my faith a couple 
more years so I can take eternity off. 

Another thing that worries me. 
Everybody in hell wanted to go to 
heaven. Nobody wants to go to hell. 
Just what happened? Maybe they 
thought that some priest or nun or 
mother or angel was standing behind 
them, and would take care of all that 
for them. Nobody is worrying about 
me tonight. Nobody . . . Nobody. And 
the people in hell wanted to go to 
heaven just as I do. They just didn’t 
do anything about it. They wanted 
something else more than heaven, and 
it turned out to be hell. 

e 

The streamliner was an hour out of 
Detroit. The litter, human and other- 
wise, of long travel, lay strewn about 
the lounge car. We had formed a little 
tete-a-tete group in one corner of the 
car. To while away the time, we agreed 
that each should suggest what he 
thought the best mental attitude for the 
next twenty-four hours, if we knew 
that an atom bomb would destroy us 
all at the end of that time. Our dis- 
cussion never got beyond the young 
man who led off. With a self-assured, 
sophisticated smile, he flattened us all 
by this solution: 


“Tll worry about tomorrow when 
it comes.” 

At first blush, and last blush, a quite 
insane answer. Here, we had agreed 
that we were all to be bombed out of 
existence the next day, and still, our 
young hold-out planned to play in the 
clay of this world till it blew up in his 
face. 


But are we less foolish? Who prom- 
ised that poor sensual side of us even 
twenty-four hours, and yet, perhaps 
we still put off the conquering of temp- 
tations till some tomorrow. When will 
we face the fact that heaven is not a 
gift, but a reward for DOING some- 
thing? God had to test us someway, 
and He decided to leave it up to our 
body, as to whether the soul would go 
to hell or not. Cry as we will about 
being weak, that will not change the 
facts. There is a test going on. We all 
want to go to heaven, but we will end 
up wherever the body drags us to, the 
heights of heaven, or the rocks of hell. 

And who promised that selfish side 
of us twenty-four hours in which to 
grow unselfish? Nobody will ever need 
a prayer more than the selfish. No- 
body. Their design for living is ‘me 
first.’ The grammar is bad, but the 
tragedy is fatally worse. Their poison- 
ous attitude reaches out into every ac- 
tion, every decision. Always planning 
ahead to have everything come out 
their way. Always wringing out the last 
drop of satisfaction from every situa- 
tion. Their lives are a living denial of, 
a perpetual challenge to the most basic 
platform of Christ’s doctrine, Christ’s 
blueprint for ever getting to heaven, 
namely, taking up the cross and deny- 
ing oneself. How well and how long 
such a one had better sit in the Old 
Year twilight, and swear to himself 
that he shall become selfish for his 
soul, even as he had been selfish for 
his body, for his will, for his way. It 
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is a task for. giants, or for a weakling 
with God at his arm. 

Of course, there is no tomorrow. 
There is just a series of todays. On 
one of those todays, you die. 

* 


It is late now. The New Year will 
soon break from out the shadows. The 
young virgins, the millionaire Eastman, 
the lad on the train, have all told their 
stories. And someday your story will 
be told. In a few years, death will have 
claimed most of us who read these 
lines, and people will begin to forget 
how we looked, how we talked, how 
we laughed. The inevitable wall will 
rise up between the living and the 
dead, between the living and you, the 
dead. Your wife, your husband, your 
children must begin calculating how 
to live without you. They loved you, 
indeed, but you are out of their plans 
now. The story never changes. Your 
own last will, the laws of your state, 
will take away every penny you had. 
And you worked all your life for that. 
Just what did you save for yourself? 
For YOU? 

When it is all over, and the seasons 
have laughed and wept and sported 
about the fields above your grave for 
many a year, what if someone could 
come upon that last cradle of your 
body, find that casket, and reach in to 
take up the handful of dust that was 
you? Will you care? Will you laugh, 
as you look over God’s shoulder, and 
then be swept away into the delightful 
social calendar of the courts of heav- 
en? Will you care about dust when 
you have God? Or shall it be a cruelly 
valuable handful of dust? And will 
you look up a moment from the infi- 
nite torture of hell, to know that a 
flurry of wind has just caught up and 
spun to the four corners of the earth 
the priceless handful of dust, once your 
body? Gone, into nothingness, and 
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you must go on, paying for that, for 
all eternity. How was the gain? How 
the profit? 

Oh man, look long into the twilight 
shadows, until you see gazing back at 
you the burnt, shocked, hopeless eyes 
of someone who once lived exactly as 
you are living tonight, of someone in 
hell, who gambled on a tomorrow, and 
lost. Ask him what he would give for 
five minutes back upon earth. Ask him 
what he would do. You have the five 
minutes. Remember, you could have 
spent them on your knees. You could 
have thanked God for letting you live 
long enough to be making the greatest 
act of sorrow in your life. It could 
mean eternal happiness, no matter 
what has happened in the past. Five 
minutes. Remember, you are responsi- 
ble for them. You will know it 
eternally. 

If, tonight, with all authority, you 
could find your way into hell, and tell 
some poor damned soul that he is to 
be freed in fifty years, he might well 
cry out: 

“Fifty years! If your message is true, 
I don’t care if it is fifty-million years. 
So long as this will end. Do you know 
the very hell of hell? It is to be with- 
out a reason for counting the days 
and years. There is no calendar in 
hell. It just goes on. But now I shall 
count again! Fifty years, and then 
eternity will be just beginning!” 

But no such messenger will ever 
find his way into hell. They can all 
forget how to count. No wonder that 
the terrible word “eternity” has sent 
legions of the most brilliant, gifted 
minds and personalities into monastic 
cells, despising as dirt whatever the 
world had to offer, and fearfully ready- 
ing their souls and accounts for the 
crack of doom. 

e 


And now the New Year is trembling 
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at the threshold. Fifty years! Will you 
count them as a Catholic, walking out 
in the New Year to your obligations, 
to your duties, to your prayer and 
kindness and love? Will you take your 
place with the lion-hearted young girls, 
those otheg Christians in the Roman 
arena, who-Delieved as you do tonight, 
and went out to die for it? And at the 
end, eternity will just be beginning! 
You have the greatest gift in the 
world tonight — you are alive. Per- 
haps you can write “failure” behind 
everything you ever tried. Perhaps you 
are alone in some rented room and 
nobody knows or cares whether you 
go on living or not. Maybe the Cath- 


olic solution to some problem in your 
single or married life seems to have 
beaten you down into the dust, and 
you crawl and choke and weep and 
hate the falseness of your position. Or 
maybe, from your sickbed, life seems 
a foul, obscene, pitiless joke. 

But you are alive tonight, and you 
can still have it all! Eternal youth, 
eternal life, eternal love! God made 
you for it. Reach for it. It is all that 
anyone will ever need, and you can 
still have it all. Walk out and clasp 
it with fingers of steel, and never let 
it go! 

And a Happy New Year! Millions 
of them, eternally yours! 


Cheap at the Price 


The following story from The Josephinum proves that, although folks say 
that God will never let you down if you pray hard enough, He will let you 
down sometimes—if you pray hard enough! 


The wheels were jammed in retracted position as the big plane circled 
helplessly over the Los Angeles airport. George Skouras, Hollywood motion 
picture mogul, was sweating it out with the other passengers. Finally he 
suggested: 


“Let’s do a possibly last good action and raise money for the Greek Or- 
thodox Church in my country—Greece. If we prove our good will to God, 
perhaps He will be merciful to us.” 


The sum in the kitty mounted higher and higher, until at last the wheels 
did come down, the plane landed, and the passengers came out feeling pretty 
good. They had pledged $28,000—to God. 


Success Story 


He made a resolution 

To lead a better life, 

Which made his children happy 
And overjoyed his wife. 


He had a celebration 
To celebrate his spunk, 
And toasted his reforming 
Till he was roaring drunk. 
L. G. M. 
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Test of Character 
L. M. Merrill 


Self-Confident Alcoholics 


It is doubtful whether there has ever been an incorrigible alcoholic who, 
before reaching the depths, did not pass through a long period of over-drinking 
during which he repeatedly said to himself and to others: “I can quit drink- 
ing any time I want to.” 

This exaggerated self-confidence in one who is already in the habit of 
drinking to excess is a bad sign. It is the means whereby he closes the door 
to a realization of his growing weakness, and at the same time shuts out the 
help that may be offered by others. It is like a person sick with a dangerous 
disease pushing the doctor who comes to prescribe for him out through the 
door. 


Usually the words are said with a patronizing smile for the person who 
offers suggestions of how and why the victim should give up drinking. The 
words imply: “Don’t worry about me. Go and help someone else. J can quit 
any time I want to.” 


The truth is that there are facts that make it clear that a person’s over- 
drinking has reached a point where he cannot possibly overcome it without 
help from outside himself. Some of these facts are the following: 


1. When a man or woman never stops at taking one drink or even two or 
three drinks, but invariably goes on to take several more. It is not what he 
thinks he can do, but what he does that counts. He may say, “I could stop 
at two if I wanted to.” But the fact may be that he hasn’t stopped at two, 
after starting to drink, in months. That fact means that he needs help. 


2. When a man (or woman) feels he needs a few drinks in the morning 
“to steady himself.” When drink seems necessary to a person in the morning, 
he should never say: “I can quit by myself any time I want to.” 


3. When a man (or woman) invariably reaches for or rushes for a drink 
after an emotional upset or after a set-back or disappointment of some kind. 
Again it is the fact that counts. If one can look back and recall that upset 
feelings have, over several weeks or months, been automatically followed by 
the urge to drink and the taking of drinks, then alcoholism has already taken 
hold. 


The sooner an incipient alcoholic honestly makes the statement, “I need 
help, at least from God,” the better are his chances of escaping the horrors 
of uncontrollable addiction. The longer he nurses the deception “that he can 
quit any time he wants to,” the deeper into misery he will plunge himself 
and his family and his friends. 











Uncle Finbar Discusses 
Advertising 


Uncle Finbar makes up for what he lacks in industriousness with wit and 


wisdom of words. 


L. G. Miller 


“SPEAKING OF advertisements .. . ” 
said Uncle Finbar. 

“I don’t recall anyone speaking of 
any such thing,” said his sister, Mrs. 
O’Houlihan. 

Uncle Finbar gave her a pained 
look. 

“I’m speaking of them right now,” 
he said. “If you will all give me your 
kind attention, I will favor you with 
a few ripe thoughts which have occur- 
red to me on the subject.” 

The O’Houlihan family sat at their 
evening meal. Uncle Finbar, the star 
boarder, having plied his knife and 
fork diligently on the hamburger and 
boiled potatoes, was leaning back in 
his chair waiting for the others to catch 
up so that dessert might be served. 

“My contention is,” Uncle Finbar 
went on, “that the gullibility of the 
American public is beyond human 
reckoning, and nowhere is this mani- 
fested more clearly than iu the way 
we dance to the advertisers’ tune.” 

“What does ‘gullibility’ mean?” said 
Michael, aged ten. 

Uncle Finbar directed a severe look 
at his nephew. 

“In my day,” he said, “children 
were taught not to interrupt their 
elders.” 

“Oh, they were, were they,” said 
Mr. O’Houlihan. “And I suppose you 
were never guilty of that great crime.” 

“Never,” said Uncle Finbar firmly. 
“Never — except once, and that once 
brought me a taste of the back of my 


father’s hand. But parents nowadays 
are different,” he said, and sighed. 

There was silence for a few seconds. 
‘ “To resume my train of thought,” 
Uncle Finbar continued. “Take the 
gross exaggerations the advertisers are 
able to slip over on an unsuspecting 
public. I saw a commercial on TV just 
last night which illustrates what I 
mean. A man walks into a drug store 
and says, ‘Let’s have a tube of tooth- 
paste.’ ‘What kind?’ says the druggist. 
‘Oh, it doesn’t make much difference,’ 
says the customer. “Whatever kind you 
have handy.’ ‘My dear sir,’ says the 
druggist, and this is where it begins to 
get unrealistic as well as untrue, ‘I 
must beg to differ with you. It does 
make a difference. I must point out to 
you that modern science has developed 
advanced techniques of dental hygiene. 
I have here a dentifrice which has 
proved to be 42% percent more effec- 
tive than seven other leading brands.’ 
‘You don’t say so,’ says the customer 
in well-feigned surprise. ‘Ah yes,’ says 
the druggist, reading the lines unctu- 
ously from his script, “You see, only 
recently our men of research in their 
far-flung laboratories have succeeded 
in precipitating chloroclasm, the life- 
giving, health-restoring, beauty-increas- 
ing new substance. In a recent nation- 
wide survey, nine out of ten dentists 
declared that in 82 percent of the cases 
of threatened tooth-decay, chloroclasm 
aids appreciably in preventing dental 
erosion.’ ” 
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Uncle Finbar paused at this point 
to catch his breath, while the others 
gazed at him with fascination. A 
thought often expressed by Mr. 
O’Laughlin to his wife was this: “The 
old fellow may be allergic to work, but 
he certainly has a way with words.” 

“Now, when you analyze that state- 
ment,” Uncle Finbar went on, “what 
do you find? Nothing, that’s what. 
Nothing. Yet what is the reaction of the 
gullible public? They are taken in com- 
pletely by that line of guff. They are 
hypnotized, and they rush off and buy 
enough tubes of the smelly stuff to 
keep the company’s stockholders in 
Cadillacs for the rest of their lives. Be- 
cause the stuff tastes like peppermint 
and comes in a red and white box, 
they fondly imagine they have found 
the secret of eternal youth. If they had 
any backbone, they would continue 
using baking soda and salt to wash 
their teeth, and they would say to the 
advertiser: ‘Get along with you, my 
fine bucko, go peddle your fancy talk 
somewhere else.’ And with the money 
they would save, they would be able to 
buy a new set of upper and lower 
choppers for grandpa, who doubtless 
has to live on soup because the family 
is sO poor.” 

“Now Uncle Finbar,” said Mrs. 
O’Houlihan, “Don’t exaggerate so. Re- 
member the children.” 

“Tm not exaggerating, Nora, as you 
would realize if you were not yourself 
a victim of mass hysteria. And as for 
the children, if we don’t reform them, 
the adults being what they are, where 
is the country going to end up?” 

“It’s going to the dogs,” said Michael 
innocently. 

Uncle Finbar looked at his nephew 
suspiciously, but decided to forego 
comment, preoccupied as he was by 
his main train of thought. 

“And that’s not the worst of it,” he 


said. ‘““What’s even worse is when they 
begin to inject sex into the picture.” 

His sister looked at him in alarm, 
but before she could raise any objec- 
tions to his going off on this tack, 
Uncle Finbar hurried on: 

“Now don’t worry. I’m not going 
to scandalize your precious little ones, 
although if the truth were known and 
you were strong enough to face it, 
they would probably surprise you with 
what they have picked up. However, 
that is another subject, and I refuse 
to be sidetracked. The point I wish 
to make is this: why is the American 
public so gullible as to be taken in by 
the advertisers when they shamelessly 
exploit sex in order to sell their prod- 
ucts? Can you answer me that, Patrick 
my boy?” 

“T could,” said Mr. O’Houlihan, 
“but you wouldn’t agree with me out 
of principle, and you’d give us your 
own answer anyway, so you might as 
well talk first as last. What do you 
mean by the advertisers exploiting 
sex?” 

“You know well enough what I 
mean, dull-witted though you may be. 
Using half-clad girls and tender love 
scenes in order to enhance the sales 
of tires and chewing gum and refriger- 
ators and what have you. They picture 
a young couple in a close embrace on 
television, and the oily voice of the 
announcer carries on someting like 
this: ‘Wouldn’t you like to find ro- 
mance? All you have to do is lay in 
a supply of Bilge’s Best Beer, break 
out a couple of bottles for the one you 
love best, and you open the door to 
romance.” Now I’m not opposed to 
beer, you understand.” 

“I should say not,” murmured his 
sister. 

“Ignoring any and all unkind im- 
plications, I repeat, I am not opposed 
to beer. I have taken many a glass at 
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Grogan’s Bar, an establishment which, 
I need hardly add, is the acme of re- 
spectability. But for the advertisers to 
attempt the increase of their sales by 
throwing in a dash of sex-appeal, that 
is downright dishonest, and Grogan 
himself would be the first to agree 
with me.” 

“Why, we would agree with you 
too, for all of that,” said Mr. O’Houli- 
han. “Why are you making us the ben- 
eficiaries of your harangue?” 

Uncle Finbar snorted. 

“You would agree with me, would 
you? What kind of hypocrisy is it, 
then, when I could point to a dozen 
things around the house, from the soap 
in Nora’s kitchen to your shaving 
cream in the bathroom, with unpro- 
nounceable names and high-powered 
advertising behind them, all of which 
you bought just because some young 
chit smiled sweetly at you over the 
television.” 

“But that’s not why we bought 
them,” said Mr. O’Houlihan. 

“Of course it isn’t,” said Nora, who 
had left the table and now returned 
with the dessert from the kitchen. 


“Well,” said Uncle Finbar, as he 
reached for a spoon and not too en- 
thusiastically probed his bowl of tapi- 
oca, “I won’t argue with you further. 
I’ve put the facts before you, and more 
than that no man can do. But if you 
had any spunk, you’d make a New 
Year’s resolution or two.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“Why, not to buy any product that 
the advertiser tries to pressure or scare 
you into buying. And especially not to 
buy anything that is advertised dis- 
honestly or indecently. If enough peo- 
ple did that it would teach them a les- 
son.” 

“I’m afraid,’ said Nora, “we'd 
starve if we were ‘to follow that rule 
strictly.” 

“Be gullible, then,” said Uncle Fin- 
bar. “I’ve had my say.” 

“Nor you needn’t bother your head 
about it,” said his sister sweetly. “Just 
you find a cure, with or without adver- 
tising, for your laziness, and you'll 
make a fortune.” 

But in answer to this Uncle Finbar 
said nothing. 


Pharisee’s New Year Statement 


I may be rough 


But I’m good enough 


And I need no resolution; 


While others bluff 
I’ve got the stuff, 


Unspotted by sin’s pollution. 


Many a man 
Is worse off than 


The writer of these conclusions; 


With joy I can 


My good deeds scan, 


While others make resolutions. 


(Overheard in the Background: ) 


Sepulchres are clean white stones 
Hiding dead men’s crumbling bones. 


L. F. H. 
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~ Thoudhts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Things to be Grateful for 


The end of one year and the beginning of another is a popular time for 
taking an inventory. Many business-owners do this, counting up all the mer- 
chandise and other assets they have on hand so that they will be able to plan 
intelligently their operations for the new year. It also gives them a chance to 
see clearly just what progress or profits they have made. 


It is natural to make use of this same practice in one’s spiritual affairs. At 
first sight it may seem to a shut-in, long inured to confinement in a sick-room, 
that he has little to count up as assets from the past, and little to look for- 
ward to in the future. One day is much the same as another day in his life, 
and all seem drab and unfruitful. 


However, every shut-in who has learned the elements of the Christian re- 
ligion and applied them to himself, has many things that he can take stock of 
and be grateful for at the beginning of a new year. Three of them are out- 
standing, and can be phrased by the shut-in himself in these words: 


1. I am grateful at this beginning of a new year for my faith in Christ and 
my hope of a heaven where this corruptible body of mine will take on in- 
corruptibility, and where mourning and grieving and sickness and sorrow and 
death will be no more. I am grateful that my helpless condition in this world 
makes it easier for me than for healthy people to keep my thoughts and my 
dreams on heaven. 


2. I am grateful that, so long as I overcome the great temptation to re- 
bellion against God’s will to keep me confined, I am spared from many of 
the daily temptations that active people must face in the world. I am grateful 
for every day that I have passed without sin. I am grateful for the knowl- 
edge that my soul is in sanctifying grace today. 


3. I am grateful for the privilege of doing what the infinitely wise Son of 
God chose to do as the most effective means of winning grace and heaven for 
others. That is suffering for them. I am grateful for the crucifix that reminds 
me that this is a privilege. I am grateful for the souls I have won and for the 
souls I shall win by offering up my pain and loneliness in union with Christ 
on His cross for those who have most need of the mercy of God. 











How to Make Use of the 
Name of God 


When we talk about using the name of God, we may think only of the wrong 
way of using it, the sinful way, which is usually referred to as using the name 


of God 
use of the name of God. 


in vain. But there is a right way as well as a wrong way of making 


M. |. Huber 


THE SECOND commandment of God 
tells us: “Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” If we 
look merely at the words of that com- 
mandment and think only of their first 
meaning, we might get the idea that 
we are keeping this commandment per- 
fectly as long as we do not use the 
name of God in vain, or carelessly, or 
irreverently. That would be a mistake. 

Two obligations are put upon us by 
the second commandment of God: the 
first obligation is that we must rever- 
ence and honor the name of God, and 
the second obligation is that we must 
not use the name of God in vain. 

You can understand this better if 
you think of the obligation of a child 
towards its parents, an obligation or 
relationship which is set up by the 
fourth commandment of God. A child 
does not keep that commandment 
simply by refraining from insulting its 
parents; the child has the obligation 
also of honoring and loving its parents. 
So, too, the second commandment not 
only forbids us to use the name of God 
in vain, but it also commands us to 
make use of the name of God in our 
words or speech with honor or rever- 
ence. 

e 

There are three ways in which we 
can show honor to the name of God: 
1. By praising the name of God; 2. 
By swearing or taking an oath; 3. By 


adjuration. 

As we explain these points succes- 
sively, we shall also enumerate and 
explain the various ways in which ir- 
reverence is shown toward the name 
of God. 

1. Praising the name of God: Our . 
first obligation of honoring the name 
of God can be fulfilled by any reverent 
use of God’s name, in our prayers of 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition and 
repentance. We can honor and praise 
God’s name in ejaculatory prayers 
such as, “My God and my all!” A 
splendid opportunity of explicitly 
praising God’s name is offered in the 
recitation of the divine praises, which 
begin with the words: “Blessed be 
God! Blessed be His holy name!” 

Some people have the habit of 
praising God’s name by exclamations 
that punctuate their conversation, for 
example, “God be praised! Thank 
God! Glory be to God!” If these ex- 
pressions are used reverently, even as 
a matter of habit, they are not wrong, 
and they are ways of honoring the 
name of God. However, if they are 
pronounced without any trace of rev- 
erence, they amount to nothing more 
than meaningless and thoughtless ex- 
clamations just like many others that 
are used by people in their speech, 
and so they become a careless and 
irreverent way of making use of the 
name of God. 
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The greatest sin which is opposed to 
this first way of honoring God’s name 
is the sin of blasphemy. Blasphemy, in 
this sense, means making use of ex- 
pressions that are insulting to God. 
The insult may be expressed outwardly 
in spoken words, in writing or in print, 
and it may be expressed secretly in our 
wilful thoughts, or, as we say, in our 
heart. 

Under the name of blasphemy is 
included also any insulting language 
that is directed toward the saints and 
toward sacred things; for just as the 
honor shown to the saints and sacred 
things is based on their relationship 
to God and really is honor shown to 
God, so any insult offered to them is 
an insult to God. 

Blasphemy, whether directed toward 
God or directed toward the saints or 
sacred things, is a mortal sin if it is 
expressed with full knowledge and 
consent. 

One of the points discussed by 
theologians in connection with the sin 
of blasphemy is the question: “Is curs- 
ing a sin of blasphemy?” 

Cursing, it must be remembered, 
does not mean using foul language, or 
“cuss words,” or improper words; 
cursing means wishing evil to someone. 

Now the question: Is cursing a sin 
of blasphemy? It will help to make 
the question more practical if we refer 
to the actual expressions which are 
often used in cursing. Suppose some- 
one says, “God damn your soul to 
hell!” That certainly is a sin of cursing; 
it is wishing someone the terrible evil 
of eternal damnation. If that wish is 
expressed with full meaning and with 
full knowledge and consent, it is a 
mortal sin of cursing. But is it a mortal 
sin of blasphemy? Yes, because the 
curse is expressed directly against the 
soul, which reflects the image of God, 
and is contrary to God’s will that every 
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man save his soul. Thus the act of 
cursing in this case is a serious insult 
to God and is, therefore, a sin of 
blasphemy. 

The same holds for the more fre- 
quently used expression, “God damn 
you.” If by these words a person really 
and deliberately desires that God 
should condemn a man’s soul to hell, 
he would be guilty of both the mortal 
sin of cursing and of blasphemy. If 
the words are spoken without serious 
intent, or on the spur of the moment 
without realization of their meaning, 
the guilt would be less than serious 
because of lack of deliberation. But 
whether meant or not, they are always 
terrible words for anyone to use against 
a fellow-human being. When the same 
expressions are used against animals 
or inanimate things, they are not mor- 
tal sins of cursing, but venial sins of 
profaning God’s name. 

Another practice which is opposed 
to the act of honoring and praising 
God’s name is the sin of using the 
name of God in vain, or carelessly, in 
any number of expressions. 


Why is it wrong to use the name of 
God or the name of Jesus Christ 
thoughtlessly or in vain? The first an- 
swer is: because the second command- 
ment of God says that it is wrong. 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord, thy God, in vain.” Like all the 
other of the ten commandments this 
second commandment reminds us of 
the law that was written on our hearts 
by the finger of God. It reminds us 
that it is wrong to show irreverence 
to God, or to anything holy or sacred, 
and using the name of God carelessly, 
needlessly, is an act of irreverence to 
God. To use the name of God in our 
speech to show surprise, or anger, or 
disgust, or even to add “punch” to 
what we are saying, or to use the name 
of God for no reason at all, is certainly 
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using the name of God in vain; and 
because that is forbidden by the sec- 
ond commandment of God, it is a sin. 

How great a sin is it to use the name 
of God or of Jesus Christ in vain? To 
use the name of God in the manner 
described above, as an exclamation, 
expression or interjection, is a venial 
sin. It is not a mortal sin. The reason 
why it is not a mortal sin is that while 
there is a lack of honor and reverence 
for God’s name in this practice, there 
is no positive or direct dishonor or 
irreverence intended or shown to God’s 
name. 

We are placing a bit of emphasis 
on the fact that using God’s name in 
vain is not a mortal sin because some 
persons have the wrong idea that it is 
a mortal sin. We repeat: it is a venial 
sin to use God’s name in vain. 

But this statement that it is a venial 
sin is not intended in the least as an 
encouragement to anyone to go on 
using the holy names in vain. To any- 
one who may feel inclined to say, “Oh, 
it’s not a mortal sin to use God’s name 
in vain; it’s only a venial sin,” we say 
merely: “For one careless use of God’s 
name you may have to suffer in pur- 
gatory for years.” Moreover it is care- 
lessness about venial sins that gradually 
disposes the soul toward committing 
a mortal sin such as, in this case, 
blasphemy. 

e 

The second manner of using God’s 
name with honor is swearing or taking 
an oath, which means calling upon 
God as a witness to the truth of what 
we say. The oath can be expressed in 
words like these: “God is my witness! 
So help me God! By God! I swear to 
God.” 

The following expressions are doubt- 
ful in their meaning and usually are 
not considered a form of swearing: 
“God knows I speak the truth! God 


knows my conscience! God will prove 
the truth of what I say!” 

It is not swearing to say: “I swear! 
Cross my heart! As sure as I am stand- 
ing here! etc.” 

To swear or to take an oath is not 
a sin in itself; in fact, if it is done for 
a good and sufficient reason, it is an 
act of virtue, an act of faith, an act 
of religion, because it shows honor to 
God by calling upon His testimony in 
our behalf. 

Three conditions are required to 
make an oath lawful: first, the person 
who swears must believe that what 
he says is true; second, there must be 
a sufficient reason for taking the oath; 
third, there must be nothing sinful in 
the statement or action which is sworn 
to. 

Taking an oath to support a state- 
ment that is false is called perjury and 
is always, without any exception, a 
mortal sin. 

To take an oath without sufficient 
reason is not, in itself, a mortal sin. 
An example of swearing without a suf- 
ficient reason would be to take an 
oath, in the course of a conversation, 
that you have read the morning paper. 
That would be a venial sin. 

Lastly, it is obviously wrong to 
swear to a statement that is sinful. For 
example, it would be a venial sin for 
a husband to tell his friends that his 
wife is constantly nagging him in the 
privacy of their home and then to back 
up his statement with an oath, in order 
to convince his listeners of the truth 
of his statement. His oath would not 
be a mortal sin because it is spoken 
not to make sure of hurting her repu- 
tation but to prove the truth of his 
statement. The oath is a venial sin be- 
cause it backs up a statement which he 
should not be making about his wife. 
It would be a mortal sin for a man, 
after revealing a secret serious sin of 
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his neighbor, to make use of an oath 
to back up his statement, if his pur- 
pose is, indeed, not to prove the truth 
of his statement but to make sure that 
harm will be done to his neighbor’s 
good name. In this case he is making 
use of an oath to accomplish an evil 


purpose. 
e 

The third way of honoring God’s 
name according to the second com- 
mandment of God is called adjuration. 
Although that word may sound strange 
to us, it means simply this: to try to 
get someone to do something by calling 
upon the name of God. 

We make use of adjuration, for ex- 
ample, when we pray to God at the 
collect of the Mass and ask that our 
petition be granted through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Church makes use 
of adjuration in her prayers of exor- 
cism when, in the name of God or in 
the name of Jesus Christ, she com- 
mands the devil to depart from a soul. 

We can use this form of honoring 
God’s name in our private prayers also. 
We can call upon God in the name of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, or in the 
names of the saints. We can even ask 
each other here on earth for a favor 
in the name of God or in the name of 
our Blessed Mother. 

But sometimes we can abuse this 
practice. For example, it is certainly 
not making the proper use of adjura- 
tion to bark at someone in a fit of 
temper, “For God’s sake, shut up!” 
That would be a venial sin. Of course, 
we could ask someone who is noisily 
disturbing us to cease and desist; but 
if we want to make use of the right 
kind of adjuration, our language, mood 
and manner will be very different, and 
we can say calmly, “For the love of 
God, please be quiet.” 

& 


When we spoke about the sin of 


taking the name of. God in vain, we 
touched only on the sinfulness of that 
practice. Since this sin is the one most 
frequently committed against the sec- 
ond commandment, it is quite in place 
to add some remarks that will help 
those who are guilty of this failing to 
overcome it. 

Even the best of us, sometimes, can 
be surprised into using the name of 
God or the holy name of Jesus inde- 
liberately, when we bump our head 
on some hard corner or hit our finge: 
with a hammer, when we burn our 
hand or when we are overcome by 
sudden anger. It is possible for one 
to slip into this without incurring the 
guilt of venial sin, if, because of the 
suddenness with which it happened, it 
could not be called wilful. 

But it is strange how human beings, 
who are so exact in observing the rules 
of politeness toward one another, can 
be so irreverent toward God as to use 
His holy name or the name of Jesus 
Christ as just another bit of slang. It 
is very hard to understand how strong 
men and weak men, too, and some- 
times ladies and children, who know 
what sacred and holy things the names 
of God and Jesus are, can wilfully, with 
full knowledge, in the presence of oth- 
er men and ladies who love the holy 
names, use their God-given power of 
speech to pronounce the holy names 
of God and Jesus, boldly, carelessly, 
needlessly, irreverently, sinfully. 

The names of God and Jesus should 
never be pronounced irreverently. They 
should not be, but they-are, even by 
some who are Catholics. You hear 
those names used in the streets, in 
Offices, in shops, in stores, in taverns, 
in the homes of respectable people, as 
an exclamation of wonder, anger, sur- 
prise, hate, boredom. For one who 
loves those names and reveres them 
it is like a slap in the face to hear 
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them thus used. Somehow or other 
we can grow hardened and used to 
other forms of improper language if 
we must listen to it at times; but to 
hear the name of Jesus Christ ripped 
out of someone’s mouth with flippant, 
irreverent carelessness seems to set us 
back on our heels every time we hear 
it. It is a disgrace to the men and 
women who do it and a desecration of 
the very power of speech. 

If you fail in this regard, even once 
in a while, resolve right now that with 
God’s help you will break this habit. 
If you have been responsible for de- 
veloping this habit by your careless- 
ness and failure to check yourself, then 
you are responsible every time it 
happens. 

But if you want to get rid of the 
habit and to escape the responsibility 
of sin every time you use the name of 
God in vain, make a resolution to 
quit with God’s help. Set your will 
against the habit. Ask God for tie 
help of His grace. Then if, once in a 
great while, you use God’s name with- 
out really wanting to, just by force of 


the old habit, there is no guilt in it 
for you. 

Then every time you catch yourself 
using the name of God or Jesus 
thoughtlessly, make a quick act of sor- 
row, renew your resolution, and say 
to yourself, even in the secrecy of your 
heart, “Blessed be God! Blessed be 
His holy name!” 

Besides doing that, follow this prac- 
tical suggestion: place a penalty upon 
yourself every time you break your 
resolution. If you are sincere about 
wanting to get over this habit of using 
God’s name in vain, resolve that every 
time you fail, even through forgetful- 
ness, you will place a nickel or a dime 
in a box and give the money to charity 
or to the missions. If you want to get 
over that habit in a hurry, resolve to 
put a quarter into the box every time 
you fail. And if you want to stop al- 
most right now, make up your mind 
sincerely, and mean it, that every time 
you use the Lord’s name carelessly, 
you will put into that box the neat, 
round sum of one dollar. 

You'll quit. 


Installments 


A few days after losing his wallet, a businessman received this letter: 
“Sir, I foun you muny. Remorz is nawing me, so ahm sendin sum of it 
bak. When it naws me agin, i will send sum more.” 


Schedule for Children 


Your life will last an inch of time. 
One millimeter — joy; 

The rest, dear chiid, a measured hurt 
To mark each broken toy. 


But just you wait. Your God has made 
A great forever inch. 

The Carpenter has stars for you 
To play with on his bench. 


F. M. Lee 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





/ 


Is a Wife’s Place Only in the Home? 


Problem: 1 have a husband who maintains that I, as a wife and mother, 
should be perfectly content to spend all my time in the home taking care of 
the household tasks and of the children. He does not want me to have any 
outside interests, contacts, activities of any. kind. I realize that home-making 
and raising a family are a full time job, but what gets me down is the fact that 
my husband feels that he has a right to all sorts of outside contacts, to many 
evenings out, while he resents any suggestion of such relaxations for me. Is 
this a normal situation in marriage, and am I making an issue out of some- 
thing that should be taken for granted? 


Sclution: It is always difficult to answer questions like this after hearing 
only one side of the story. It has happened in our experience that wives who 
enjoyed quite a bit of freedom have made out a terrible case for their being 
tied down, misused and neglected. 


On the other hand, there can be no doubt that there are still husbands who 
feel that only men are entitled to any freedom of movement and outside-the- 
home contacts and associations. Either they are very jealous men, who un- 
reasonably fear that they might lose their wives’ affection if they permitted 
them to mingle with people outside the home, or they are simply the dictator 
type, who feel that women should be so subject to men and to their duties as 
wives and mothers that they should ask for nothing in the way of relaxation 
and recreation. 


Your statement seems to indicate that your husband is of the latter kind. 
Let me assure you that this is not normal; but it is something you should ac- 
cept as patiently as possible, and to correct which you are entitled to use any 
reasonable means. Anger, resentment, bitterness, will not accomplish anything; 
in fact they will only serve to harden him in his unjust attitude. Furthermore, 
you must remember that you accepted him “for better or for worse,” and 
when “the worse” comes out in him you should not make it apparent that you 
did not mean what you said. 
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God’s Way of Forgiving Sins 


More and more Protestant sects are turning to confession of sins. They are 
finding, as even Luther did after renouncing it, that divine wisdom devised 


it for the forgiveness of sins. 


]. E. Doberty 


LUTHERAN MINISTERS may soon 
hear confessions. Were they to ac- 
knowledge the Pope, they could scarce- 
ly startle Catholics more, for the con- 
fessional has long been caricatured as 
a human device of priests to enslave 
the souls of penitents. While the new- 
found popularity of confession is due 
less to religious motives than to the 
growing influence of psychiatry, this 
fad alone would never explain the 
warm welcome given to the proposal 
by German Lutherans in their conven- 
tion at Hanover during August, this 
year. The Lutherans are the oldest, 
most conservative, and in many ways 
most fervent of Protestant bodies, and 
it is basic to orthodox Protestantism 
that only those religious practices are 
to be sanctioned which they declare are 
found in the Bible; hence the return 
to the confessional would be an ad- 
mission not only that the practice is 
rooted in Holy Scripture but that it 
should never have fallen into disuse 
among Protestants. 

With the word “Catholic,” accord- 
ing to G. K. Chesterton, an odd assort- 
ment of images enters the Protestant 
mind: statues, vestments, colored win- 
dows, rosaries, incense (always in- 
cense), the confessional and the Pope. 
Of these the most sinister is the con- 
fessional. What parish priest active 
among non-Catholics cannot name a 
dozen persons who love the Church 
but will not enter for fear of the dread 
confessional? 

Nevertheless, the climate of suspi- 
cion has changed radically within a 


century. A hundred years ago it was 
possible for an English clergyman with 
an abominable knowledge of French 
so to misread a notice posted in the 
vestibule of a Belgian cathedral as to 
conclude that it was a scale of prices 
for absolution of sins. He published 
the fact in London and started storms 
of protest: one from the English, who 
were filled with indignation, and one 
from the Belgians, who had never 
heard of such a practice in their lives. 
Cardinal Newman proved that what 
he saw were the prices for renting 
chairs to be used during services; his 
answer to the minister, one of the 
world’s classic bits of satire, is in his 
lectures called “The Present Position 
of Catholics in England.” In spite of 
this the idea that Catholics pay for 
permission to commit sin died hard 
and slowly here and in England. 


Today a psychoanalyst who could 
produce anything like the results of 
sacramental confession would grow 
enormously wealthy in a short time. 
Psychiatrists give to the confessor the 
highest of silent praise; they imitate 
him. This branch of. healing has per- 
fected a revolutionary cure called the 
cathartic method, which resembles 
nothing so much as leading a patient 
on to unburden himself, to talk away 
his troubles, to reveal the source of 
his anxiety, or, to go to confession. So 
remarkable are the physical results as 
to establish psychosomatic medicine 
on.a scientific basis or to give proof of 
a sound intuition; not only are all phy- 
sical ills aggravated by a depressed 
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mental condition but many bodily ail- 
ments are directly and entirely due to 
a mental state. 

Yet the best of psychiatrists find 
their own work superficial unless they 
can delve into the depths of consci- 
ence, and they despair of an abiding 
cure till the patient comes to grips with 
religion. After a little experience most 
would agree with a giant among them, 
C. C. Jung: “I have treated many 
hundreds of patients, the larger num- 
ber being Protestants. . . . It is safe 
to say that every one of them fell ill 
because he had lost that which the liv- 
ing religions of every age have given 
to their followers and none of them 
had been really healed who did not 
regain his religious outlook.” 

Now confession was not instituted 
to cure morbid mental states. But there 
is no doubt that, due to the confes- 
sional, the proportion of Catholics who 
visit psychiatrists is comparatively 
small. When those who do come for 
treatment are ready for and capable 
of making a good confession, the doc- 
tor is usually happy to turn them over 
to the priest, but neither patient nor 
doctor is as willing to trust a minister 
who has no use for confession, little 
competence in mental healing, and less 
inclination to direct souls. Jung tells 
of a survey he made to find out wheth- 
er people in spiritual distress “prefer 
nowadays to consult the doctor rather 
than the clergyman.” While the ma- 
jority of Catholics without hesitation 
said they would go first to their priest, 
only eight per cent of Protestants defi- 
nately stated they would go to their 
pastor in preference to the psychiatrist. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, who is said 
to have influence among Protestants 
like that of Bishop Sheen with Catho- 
lics, tells what American clergymen 
think of this: “We Protestants are los- 
ing more than we have business to lose 


by not coming in closer contact with 
the individual. When a Catholic would 
take his mental troubles to his priests, 
the Protestant would go to a psycho- 
analyst. . . . What does matter is the 
renewed awareness in the churches that 
they are in danger of surrendering to 
the psychoanalyst that vast field of hu- 
man needs where the confession of sin 
and spiritual misery is met with sym- 
pathetic and intelligent treatment.” 

Would it be wrong to surmise that 
Lutheran pastors are also concerned? 
Still, if the movement begun by Martin 
Luther had any aim, it was to do away 
with human helps to peace of soul not 
(in his opinion) sanctioned by the 
Bible. Some say that Friar Martin got 
an entirely new idea of confession 
when he saw Erasmus’s new rendition 
of the Greek New Testament. Up till 
then, he had understood a passage of 
St. John the Baptist in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as meaning “do penance;” now 
he saw it meant “be penitent.” If these 
words alone caused Luther to do away 
with the sacrament of penance it would 
be truly marvellous, for they were 
spoken long before Our Lord instituted 
penance as a sacrament and had noth- 
ing directly to do with confession. Be- 
sides, Luther went to confession all 
his life. 

While protesting what he said were 
abuses, he called himself a “raving 
papist” in regard to confession and 
said the devil would have strangled him 
many times were it not for confession. 
Luther’s difficulty was not with the 
confession of sins but with the words 
of absolution; he could not believe 
they had real meaning or could bring 
about any effect in his soul. 

To resolve his conflict he hit upon 
the idea which he bequeathed to all 
Protestants and especially to Luther- 
ans. It is the theory that God works 
directly in the soul without any human 
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co-operation. Logically this should do 
away not only with the sacrament of 
penance, but baptism and Communion, 
and indeed all sacraments. The inher- 
itance of his “faith without works” 
theory has left Lutherans in a dilemma 
which Luther himself was never able 
to solve. If they are consistent they 
have no use for the sacraments, yet 
no passages of the Bible are more ex- 
plicit than those which tell of the ne- 
cessity of certain sacraments for sal- 
vation and no words plainer than Our 
Lord’s when He gives the Church 
power to take away sins in His name. 

“Who can take away sin but God 
alone?” This is the doubt that infected 
Protestants from Luther down. The 
Pharisees first confronted Our Lord 
with these words when he pardoned 
the sins of a man bedridden with palsy. 
They murmured at Christ because He 
presumed as man to forgive sins. Our 
Lord answered by simply pointing out 
that it was no more impossible for 
God to give man the power to forgive 
sins than to give him the power of 
working miracles. He then cured the 
man instantly and bade him arise and 
take his bed into his house. 

But the promise of Our Lord to 
give this power to His priests is far 
more explicit than this. It was to Peter 
alone first that He promised it; for 
Peter was to represent Him after His 
death as Pope or visible head of His 
Church. “I will give to thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven,” he said 
to Peter after telling him that he was 
the rock on which His Church would 
be built. Then He added: “Whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind upon earth, it 
shall be bound also in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
Later, on an entirely new occasion, he 
repeated the same words, this time not 
only to Peter but to the others who 


were to have the power of forgiving 
sins; whatsoever they would bind would 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
they would loose would be loosed in 
heaven. The actual granting of this 
power was part of the drama of Easter 
Sunday afternoon. When Christ, after 
His resurrection, appeared for the first 
time to the apostles gathered as a 
group, he said in unmistakable words: 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” 

These events are so woven into the 
texture of the Gospel story as to defy 
any attempt to remove them without 
jettisoning the whole New Testament. 
One portion of the New Testament 
Luther did attempt to remove, though 
it has since been returned by other 
Protestant bodies, viz., the Epistle of 
Saint James, which he called a “right 
strawy Epistle.” “Is any man sick 
among you? Let him bring in the 
priests of the church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord. And the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick man: 
and the Lord shall raise him up: and 
if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.” So speaks Saint James describ- 
ing the sacrament of extreme unction; 
but who does not see that these words 
also testify to the power of priests, 
administering the sacraments, to take 
away sin? 

In view of these passages and the 
fact that Luther was for many years 
a good monk, how did he come to 
doubt the value of confession as a sac- 
rament? The answer could be given 
better by a psychiatrist than a priest. 
This is not to imply that Luther was 
insane, though the comment, “Beware 
a madman with a flair for oratory,” is 
especially pointed at him. He had mar- 
vellous gifts of mind and heart, and 
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some gauge of his genius can be seen 
from this: in a few weeks he translated 
the entire New Testament into an 
idiom of such high calibre that it has 
moulded the speech of German folk 
lore. He could enter into the minds 
and hearts of common people; his own 
personality was very forceful and he 
could sway the masses. 

Without him the Reformation might 
indeed have taken place, but then it 
would not have borne the peculiar cast 
of his great shadow, and Protestant 
ministers might be hearing confessions 
today. Though he could rise to the 
heights of religious tenderness and 
write beautiful hymns, he was driven 
by an inner compulsion to ceaseless 
and even feverish activity; he was per- 
petually under tension and would de- 
cline into a coarseness, a vulgarity and 
a violence of mood and expression that 
would shock even those nurtured on a 
fare of “Forever Amber” and “This 
is the Army, Mr. Jones.” He had peri- 
ods of debility when he was piteous 
and weak like Cassius’s Caesar or an 
hysterical girl. In short, a psychoa- 
nalyst would read the signs of a fear 
psychosis that dominated him from his 
youth and never left him till his death. 
Anyone who judges Luther must take 
this into account. 

Partly, this might have been due to 
the environment and experiences of his 
youth. “Help me, good Saint Anne, I 
will become a monk,” he cried out one 
day when a lightning-bolt struck his 
riding companion and left him dead at 
Luther’s side. He had just reached 
manhood. Within a matter of days he 
entered an Augustinian monastery; but 
he seems to have carried with him an 
obsession that he was foredoomed to 
hell. His boyhood had been spent 
among miners who burrowed into the 
earth and had vivid conceptions of the 
fiery pit. In his Germany at the time 


there was a practical cult of the devil, 
who in Luther’s neighborhood seems 
to have been hiding behind every tree. 
Luther himself relates eighteen per- 
sonal encounters with the devil; some 
of which, in this sceptical age, seem 
very ludicrous indeed. 

In the monastery his great question 
was: how can I find a merciful God? 
Peace came, but only for a time. Had 
he been able to muster the blind faith 
in confession he was later to put in his 
own intuitions it would have remained; 
but in his sensitive soul there raged a 
conflict which St. Paul describes: “the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh.” In later life 
he was to grow coarse and animal-like 
in appearance, but there is no evidence 
that as a young monk his passions were 
stronger than those of other good 
monks or that he ever wilfully yielded 
to them. Still, he would not be con- 
vinced that natural movements of lust, 
unwilled and resisted, were not sinful. 
Temptations to him were sins. He was 
meant to be jovial; bull-like in strength 
and vitality and pleasant of disposition, 
nature designed him to be a Friar 
Tuck, but melancholy called him to 
her own. 

While he was looked upon as a ris- 
ing star in his order, his soul entered 
into the dark night and he suffered 
indescribable torment. First he despair- 
ed, then he entered into a great pre- 
sumption: his despair was his hopeless- 
ness to avoid what he thought were 
sins; his presumption that his blind 
trust in God would save him in spite 
of sin and without any co-operation on 
his part. That was the origin of his 
famous doctrine: “Faith alone justi- 
fies.” 

Up to the time of Luther no one 
ever questioned the power of the 
Church to forgive sins. Luther himself 
could not completely break with it and 
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in his “Little Catechism” he calls it a 
sacrament. Those coming after him 
had no such scruples; they quickly re- 
duced the words of absolution to a 
meaningless form; centuries of denun- 
ciation have made it seem to Prot- 
estants like something invented by the 
Church. 

This is one of the reasons for the 
present day rootlessness of Protestants, 
for confession of sin with sorrow had 
been sanctioned by God time beyond 
memory. One of the most colorful 
ceremonies of the Jews on their jour- 
ney through the desert was a general 
confession over a scapegoat. The Jews 
would gather around the poor animal 
in the camp and the confession of sins 
would be made. When the goat was 
considered to be laden with the sins of 
the people it would be beaten and sent 
as an emissary into the wilderness to 
be devoured by wild animals. The fig- 
ure of a scapegoat became a lamb in 
the words of John the Baptist when he 
welcomed Our Lord thus: “Behold the 
Lamb of God, behold Him who takest 
away the sins of the world.” Confes- 
sions of sins today, though made to a 
priest, are still laden upon Christ our 
Saviour and our’ Scapegoat. 


No confession in the Old Testament 
is more abject than that of David the 
King. “Have mercy on me, O Lord. 
Have mercy,” he cried in the most 
beautiful act of contrition ever written. 
He said: “I acknowledge my sin,” but 
the story of that acknowledgment 
shows the mercy of God in instituting 
confession, for David sinned and hid 
his sin. Led by lust of the eyes, he com- 
mitted adultery with the wife of one 
of his generals; he concealed his crime 
by craft and still greater sin, and kept 
the knowledge of his guilt within the 
secrecy of his heart. But God sent 
Nathan the prophet to accuse him 
openly. “For thou didst it secretly; but 


I will do this thing in the sight of all 
Israel and in the sight of the sun,” 
God said, through Nathan’s promising 
to punish David. Then David fell down 
and cried out his contrition, and, see- 
ing his repentance, Nathan told him 
his sin was forgiven, yet as a temporal 
punishment the son to be born must 
die. Here we see all the elements of 
confession save one; the words of the 
prophet could pledge God’s forgive- 
ness but they could not actually be the 
words of sacramental absolution. 

“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” Our Lord said to the 
man sick of the palsy. Again to the 
woman taken in adultery: “Does no 
man accuse thee? Then neither will I 
accuse thee. Go now and sin no more.” 
And over Mary Magdalen the penitent: 
“Much is forgiven her because she hath 
loved much.” In all these instances the 
words of Jesus pardoned the sinner 
and there was no need that they should 
confess their sins since He Himself 
could read their hearts and know their 
sorrow. To the priest he has not given - 
the power to read hearts but he has 
pledged to make the words of absolu- 
tion valid. 


“I absolve thee from all thy sins in 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” These are the 
words of absolution uttered by the 
priest in confession, yet without ac- 
knowledgment of sin and sincere re- 
pentance they would be said in vain; 
hence the priest must hear the peni- 
tent’s confession. In the earliest days 
of the Church this absolution was not 
easily given, but confession had to be 
made openly and to a bishop; so like- 
wise the absolution was public and th 
penance to be performed was arduous. 
Saint Gregory the Wonder-worker de- 
scribes the penitents at Mass during 
the first centuries: outside the church 
were the “weepers” or “mourners”; 
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just inside the door the “hearers”; the 
“kneelers” were allowed inside the 
nave, and the “co-standers” assisted 
normally at Mass. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa gave a man, 
guilty of murder, twenty-five years of 
penance; St. Basil of Caesarea imposed 
fifteen years for adultery and ten for 
perjury. St. Irenaeus in the very first 
century describes a lady, the wife of a 
deacon, who had once been the victim 
of a spiritist, spending her whole time 
in the exercise of confession and pen- 
ance, weeping over the defilement she 
had undergone. 

A common penance was to abstain 
from Holy Communion, but all who 
could received every Sunday and many 
went as frequently to confession. This 
is revealed in one of the most ancient 
documents still preserved and called 
“The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles.” “On the Lord’s day,” it says, 
“gather yourselves together and give 
thanks, having first confessed your 
transgressions.” 


Probably the most famous penitent 
outside the Bible is Saint Augustine. 
His confession, made first to his con- 
fessor, he later revealed to the whole 
world in a published work. Few men 
can have bared their souls so complete- 
ly for God’s greater glory as he did 
and none for an audience so vast as 
those who have read “The Confessions 
of Saint Augustine.” “Let no man say 
to himself, ‘I do penance secretly be- 
fore God,’ ” says Augustine, anticipat- 
ing modern heresies, “‘God knows 
it, and He will forgive me, because I 
am doing penance in my heart.’ Has 
it therefore been said without reason: 
“Whatsoever you shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven?’ Have 
the keys been given to the Church of 
God for nothing? Do we frustrate the 
Gospel and the words of Christ?” 

Another man _ who anticipated 


Luther and Protestant prejudice was 
Augustine’s confessor, Saint Ambrose, 
who before he became bishop was a 
diplomat in the Roman government. 
“What is impossible for man is pos- 
sible to God,” he said, “and God is 
able to grant pardon for sins. .. . It 
seemed impossible that sins should be 
forgiven through penance; yet Christ 
granted this to his apostles and by the 
apostles it was handed on in the 
ministry of the priests.” 

Yet even in the earliest days within 
little more than a century after the 
death of Christ, the Church had its 
Luther, a heretic by the name of Ter- 
tullian. Here was a man who could 
outmatch Luther in the oratorical 
splendor of his speech, in his dexterity 
of mind and imagination, and he could 
at least equal him in harsh denuncia- 
tion and violent language. Though the 
Church was not severe enough for 
him, he is a telling witness to the 
merciful relief of sacramental confes- 
sion: “Confession of sin,” he says, “is 
as much a relief as concealment is an 
aggravation of the burden.” He ex- 
horts penitents “to throw yourself be- 
fore the priests, to kneel to those dear 
to God that it may, I will not say 
frustrate eternal punishment by tem- 
poral sorrow, but that it may wipe it 
out. Is it better,” he asks, “to be 
damned in secret or to be absolved in 
public?” 


Luther later complained that the 
Church was too rigid and it was too 
difficult to get absolution, but Tertul- 
lian had berated the Church for being 
too lenient in giving absolution and 
declared that it could give absolution 
to a sinner only once and not at all 
for certain crimes. It was Pope Leo 
the Great who, as head of the Church, 
interpreted the mind of Christ against 
those who wish to be more Catholic 
than the Church, affirming that the 
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confessional is primarily a tribunal of 
mercy. “It suffices,” he said, “to ex- 
pose one’s guilt to priests alone in 
secret confession.” Confession has 
come down from that day clothed in 
the greatest secrecy; complete liberty 
is given to the penitent in choosing his 
confessor, and the compassion and ten- 
derness of the confessor is that of a 
father receiving a prodigal son. 

For Luther confession was an ordeal 
because of a scrupulous conscience and 
his unwillingness to follow obediently 
the directions of his confessor. He 
strained to confess every remote point 
and even temptations which were not 
sins. Yet he had:no obligation to con- 
fess doubtful sins and any confessor, 
seeing the state of his conscience, 
would have advised him not to do so. 
Unfortunately the irrational solution 
he hit upon to obtain peace of con- 
science not only eliminated confession, 
but brought down a train of evils upon 
us. 
Will the Lutherans get back the con- 
fessional? Hardly, since they no longer 
have the priesthood. They may have 
mental healing at the hands of a psy- 
chiatrist or a minister but not confes- 
sion as Catholics know it: the actual 
forgiveness of sin and the guilt really 
taken away. 

What confession can be and what 


it is today is revealed by a noted psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, 
who saw this incident in church one 
Saturday afternoon: “I was kneeling 
in the back of . . . church. In front of 
me there knelt a girl of perhaps six- 
teen or less. She was tense — torment- 
ed, apparently. She twisted about; she 
could not keep still. The glimpse that 
I caught of her showed me the face of 
a person in great mental distress. I 
could not take my eyes from her. She 
seemed anxiety personified. A few mo- 
ments later she got up, and went into 
the confessional. I also got up from 
my knees, and walked up to the high 
altar to kneel before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Time passed quickly there. 
Then some one pushed by me — and 
knelt down on the altar steps, just a 
few feet away. It was the same girl. 
But I have never seen such a change 
in any human being. All her tenseness 
was gone; the lines of worry had been 
smoothed from her face. No signs of 
mental torment now; no anxiety 
only perfect relaxation — peace 
and, apparently, a great happiness 
for her lips were parted in a smile. If, 
I, as a psychiatrist, could have done 
for that girl in three hours what had 
been accomplished in fifteen minutes, 
I should have thought myself a very 
clever physician indeed.” 


Warm Welcome 


During penal times in Ireland when the English invaders seemed de- 
termined to wipe out the Catholic faith at any cost, the following inscription 
was posted on a gateway into the Irish village of Brandon: 


Enter here, heathen or atheist, 
Any one except a papist. 


To which, under cover of darkness, a witty member of the Irish underground 


appended the following: 


The man who wrote this wrote it well, 
For the same is writ on the gate of hell. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds about articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of writer 
must be given, though city and name will be held from publication on request. 


(A letter from a reader requiring a long- 
er answer than can be given here is quoted 
and answered in the Sideglances of this 
issue of THE LIGUORIAN.) 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

“In the latest issue of THE LiGuoRIAN, 
November, 1952, Readers Retort, I find 
that you condemn a Catholic public school 
teacher for sending her children to a pub- 
lic school. This woman is a Catholic Col- 
lege graduate and you insult her intelli- 
gence by insinuating that she is guilty of 
mortal sin and unworthy of the sacraments 
for exercising her privilege as a mother. In 
one breath you claim that parents have the 
right to send their children to a school of 
their choice and in this case you have the 
audacity to say they may not send their 
children to a public school without the 
bishop’s permission. It is my sincere hope 
that this intelligent woman will send you 
the rebuke that you deserve.... 

B. M. 8S.” 

Dear B. M. S.: You are under no com- 
pulsion to be a Catholic, and it is obvious 
that you are choosing not to be one. A 
Catholic, we remind you, is one who ac- 
cepts the Catholic Church as the true re- 
ligion founded by Christ and the only cer- 
tain means of salvation jor his soul. He 
therefore considers himself bound by the 
serious laws made by the Catholic Church. 
If you do not consider yourself bound by 
these laws we beg you not to pretend to be 
a Catholic, and under no circumstances to 
approach the sacraments of the Catholic 
Church. . . . The intelligent Catholic lady 
who wrote the letter on which you com- 
ment has written to us again recently, 
humbly stating that she has taken up the 
matter of sending her children to a public 


school with her pastor, and through him, 
her bishop. She wishes by all means to re- 
main a Catholic and to be worthy to re- 
ceive the sacraments. She and you are free 
to send your children to any school you 
wish. But in the case that you choose to re- 
main a Catholic, you must choose to send 
them only to a Catholic school if that is 
possible and you have no permission of 
your bishop to do otherwise. 
The editors 


Read Island, B. C. 

“To me, the modesty regulations you 
published (Sideglances, Sept., 1952) are 
simply pernicious nonsense. For example, 
bathing suits come under criticism for the 
lowness of the backs and are not other- 
wise mentioned, so they are presumably 
acceptable for everything else, including 
length or, shall we say, shortness. But at 
the same time shorts are condemned. This 
is ridiculous. Again, trousers are allowable 
for certain domestic and other purposes, 
but they should be distinctively feminine in 
cut and material. What a thing to say, 
when the distinctively feminine things in 
style and material are never worn for work- 
ing in at all. The two features of modern 
fashion that are truly and demonstrably 
wrong, in that they interfere with the part 
that woman is appointed to play in the 
work of creation, are the constricting cor- 
set and the hard brassiere; and the latter 
is even commended, and in terms that make 
me suspect that the more harmful the bras- 
sieres are, the more they appeal to these 
modesty-mongers. I am afraid that the ar- 
ticle confirms the opinion that in such mat- 
ters priests do not know what they are 
talking about, and are content to be led 
by the nose by a parcel of old women 
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whose leader was the dualist, Manes, rath- 
er than Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ... 
B. W.” 

In regard to one part of the criticism, 
may we say without arrogance that we 
(priests who quoted the S§ D S modesty 
rules) knew what we were talking about 
more clearly than our correspondent. We 
were talking about modesty, not about spec- 
ifications of dress that would make it easier 
for women to bear and nurse children. This 
latter is an entirely different subject and it 
should be assumed that no rules of mod- 
esty do away with the rules governing that 
particulzr field of ethics. . . . In the field 
under .iiscussion, viz., modesty, our cor- 
respondent should read the rules set down 
once aga.:. The backs of bathing suits were 
not meniioned, but, contrary to his state- 
ment, many other things were, e.g., strap- 
less suits, two piece suits, bare midriff 
. . Individuals can argue till dooms- 
day about specific features of any modesty 
rules that are laid down. But we submit 
that anyone who knows the _ trends in 
American styles, and the abuses prevalent, 
and the evils resulting from them, must 
see that the § D S (an organization of 
young people to which no “priests” and few 
if any “old women” belong) has set up 
some very good targets to be aimed at for 
the betterment cf American morals. 

The editors 


suits. . 


Detroit, Michigan 

“After reading the article, ‘How to Come 
Back to the Church, (April, 1952) I am 
somewhat confused. You state that if a 
Catholic is married outside the Church but 
in a union that can be validated by a 
priest, then that person should go to his 
pastor about it as soon as possible. This 
should be done, you say, even when the 
non-Catholic partner refuses to submit to 
a marriage ceremony before the priest, be- 
cause it can sometimes be rectified without 
such a ceremony. How is such a thing pos- 


sible without the consent of both parties? 
. . . . Another question: I have read that 
if a Catholic marries a non-Catholic be- 
fore a justice of the peace he is living in 
sin but is not excommunicated, because it 
is only when a Catholic marries before a 
minister that he is excommunicated. But 
i have also read that in both such cases 
the Catholic is excommunicated. Which is 
the truth? 
eS 

A marriage can neither be entered nor 
validated without a true consent to the 
contract on the part of both persons. In 
the case here wondered about, reference is 
made to the possibility of what is called 
a “sanatio in radice,” literally, a_ healing 
(of a marriage) at the root. This is grant- 
ed without a new wedding ceremony by the 
Holy See to a Catholic who has been mar- 
ried outside the Church but who now re- 
pents, on the following conditions: 1) that 
there be no impediment to a valid mar- 
riage; 2) that the consent of the non-Cath- 
olic partner obviously continues and is re- 
expressed in various ways; 3) that it is 
morally impossible to bring the non-Cath- 
olic before a priest for a new ceremony.... 
The law of the Church excommunicates 
Catholics who attempt marriage before a 
minister, but not those who attempt it be- 
fore a civil official, though the latter com- 
mit a grave sin by so doing and remain in 
sin by living as if married. Sometimes local 
bishops add special penalties to the mortal 
sin committed by a Catholic who attempts 
marriage before a civil official. 

The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 

“The article on purgatory in the Novem- 
ber issue was very interesting. It reminded 
me of a story I read recently in a book on 
purgatory that startled and scared me, to 
put it mildly. It was the story of a Car- 
melite nun, who had succeeded in releasing 
many Carmelite nuns from purgatory, to 
whom it was revealed that most of them 
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ha. spent from thirty to sixty years there. 
Ever since I read that I have been looking 
for someone to answer this question: What 
could a Carmelite nun, whose whole life 
is a sacrifice to God, have done to deserve 
sixty years in purgatory? What about plen- 
ary indulgences? If it is true, may the Lord 
have mercy on us lay people. 
A. B.” 

We suggest that this correspondent read 
Thomas Walsh’s magnificent life of St. Ther- 
esa of Avila, the reformer of the Carmel- 
ites, to catch a glimpse of some of the 
imperfections that can enter the lives of 
even consecrated religious, and make them 
deserving of a considerable spate in purga- 
tory. Private revelations of how long that 
spate may be for anyone do not give any 
certitude of faith. And it should be remem- 
bered that plenary indulgences cannot be 
gained in their fullness by the living un- 
less their hearts have been freed from even 
the tiniest attachment to imperfection and 
sin. That does not make it hopeless to gain 
them; all one has to do is to love God with 
the whole heart and soul and mind and 
will, 

The editors 


Glenwood, lowa 


“Some time ago you had an article in 
THE LIGUORIAN on hypnotism. I have mis- 
placed that issue and wish to ask in how 
far a Catholic may make use of or submit 
to hypnotism. Take these two hypothetical 
cases: May hypnotism be used to stop 
chain-smoking? May it be used to sharpen 
one’s reactions to the point where one 
would become an unusually good sales- 
man? 

J. M., M.D.” 

The article on hypnotism, outlining the 
conditions necessary for its lawful use, ap- 
peared in May, 1950. In brief, hypnotism 
may be used only by a reputable physician 
or expert, only for the sake of curing an 
abnormality or by way of necessary anes- 
thesia, only when there is no superstitious 
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or occult belief or intent, and only when 
the circumstances exclude moral or physical 
evils. An expert might use it to break the 
dangerous and abnormal habit of chain- 
smoking. But the danger connected with 
it would not seem to warrant its use merely 
to make a person a better salesman. 
The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“In your article ‘Are Movies Worse Than 
Ever?’ November, 1952, I seemed to sense 
the same disgust that our family has for 
movies in general. It is almost a year now 
since my husband and I have seen a movie. 
We used to go to the ones classed as un- 
objectionable only. But inevitably, along 
with such pictures there would be at least 
previews of movies that were objectionable, 
showing the most lurid scenes in each. It 
was heartrending to hear the whistles and 
yells of even grade school boys and girls 
around us over the suggestive scenes. We 
hope, with you, that there will be a great 
change in the movies by the time our own 
children are old enough for such entertain- 
ment. 
Mrs. G. S.” 
Let us hope that the improvement will 
also embrace television, which may well 
have supplanted movie theatres by the 
time your children have grown up, and 
which needs improvement sorely. 
The editors 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
“May I extend heartiest congratulations 
on your article, ‘How to Spiritualize Your 
Politics.” (September, 1952) It is the finest 
thing I have read on the subject and it 
should be an inspiration to both Catholics 
and non-Catholics. It would seem to me to 
be an excellent idea to reprint this article 
and have Catholic organizations distribute 

copies especially before elections. 
K. E. K.” 


Now that the national election is over, 
the subject will probably be shelved for a 
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while. But we do have it on our list of 
potential pamphlets, for use before any 
election. 


The editors 


Toronto, Canada 
“I would like to know why your great 
magazine is not made known in this city 
or anywhere hereabouts. I have just read 
my first copy of this beautiful book. I am 
not a Catholic but I take several Catholic 
magazines. I thought I had the best ones 
till I picked this one up. (In case you are 
interested as to where I found it, I will tell 
you. Someone put it in my garbage-can in 
passing, and when I went out with more 
garbage I found it lying there.) I think the 
Catholic magazines are the best that can be 
bought. I have a teen-aged son who reads 
everything in them and I need never wor- 
ry about what he is reading. I would like 
to subscribe to THE LiGuorRIAN if you will 
let me know how to do so. 
Mrs. V. R., R.N.” 
Like the mud-puddle, in which the pes- 
simist sees only the mud, and the optimist 
the shining of the stars, so a garbage-can 
can become a harbinger of light and truth. 
We have not had the opportunity directly 
to make THE LIGUORIAN known in Canada. 
Our individual readers there must be its 
heralds. 
The editors 


Anon 

“God bless and thank you for your mag- 
azine. It has really given me, a convert, 
a better idea of the meaning of my Catho- 
lic faith. My only complaint is that once a 
month I drop all my work until I have read 
THE LiIGUORIAN from cover to cover. Keep 
it just as it is, without pictures; your word 
pictures are wonderful enough. I help as 
much as I can by passing on my old cop- 
ies, although I hate to part with them. They 
seem like friends; some of the articles 
seem to be written just for me, to answer 
questions in my mind and to instruct me 


in things 1 never thought much about. 
Mrs. H. C. L.” 

. We don’t want to interfere with household 
tasks, but we feel sure the work will be 
better done if a little time is taken out each 
month for some good reading. Passing on 
old copies is a great work of zeal. 

The editors 


Seattle, Wash. 
“Enclosed find five dollars, which I wish 
I could multiply a thousand times, to be 
used for three one-year subscriptions for 
your wonderful magazine in behalf of peo- 
ple of your choice. My subscription was 
given to me by a friend, and the pleasure 
it has brought me deserves sharing. I’m 
a convert (exactly three and a half years 
old) with an insatiable desire to learn 
everything I can about the Church I now 
love so dearly. Your magazine has taught 
me much and made many doubtful points 
clear. My heartfelt thanks to all the staff. 

oe Aig 


We hope that all who received THE 
LiGuoRIAN as a Christmas present will feel 
the same way after reading a few issues, 
whether they write to us about it or not. 

The editors 


Antigo, Wis. 
“My subscription was due a year ago, 
and because I could not find the two dol- 
lars necessary, you graciously continued to 
send THE LIGUORIAN to me free. Now that 
I can afford it, I am paying both for past 
and future copies. Needless to say, I have 
enjoyed THE LIGUORIAN very much. I like 
the way your blows are struck where it 
hurts. If anyone is in doubt after one of 
your explanations, there is little hope for 

him. Please — no pictures. 
Mrs. G. E. W.” 


Bread cast upon the waters here returns. 
The bread shall continue to be cast, in the 
hope that much of it will return in heaven. 

The editors 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


Do Catholics Mistrust the Bible? 


Objection: It is well known that the Catholic Church not only does not 
pay much attention to the Bible, but even considers it dangerous for the 
people. That Bibles were chained in the middle ages cannot be denied. That 
Catholics had to be forced into translating the Bible into the vernacular by 
the example of Protestants in this regard is a fact of history. That Catholics 
are seldom told to read the Bible, and sometimes are even told not to read 
it, is common knowledge. Such disregard for the word of God cannot be a 
mark of the true religion. 


Answer: Many of these “well-known” and “historical facts” are simply 
not true, or are misinterpreted, and open-minded research will reveal the 
truth to anyone who sincerely wants to find it. For example, Bibles were 
chained in churches in the middle ages before the invention of printing, not 
to keep them from the people but to keep them for the people. When the 
Bibie had to be copied by hand, there were not a great many copies to be 
passed around. Churches that had such copies would chain them to a stand 
in the open part of the church so that anybody could read them, but also 
so that nobody could steal them. 


It is not historically true that Catholics first translated the Bible into the 
language of the people only after Protestants had set the example. It is often 
said erroneously that “Luther gave the Bible to the German people because 
he was the first one to translate it into German.” But there were five com- 
plete German Catholic editions of the Bible printed before 1477, and nine 
editions between 1477 and 1522, all prior to Luther’s New Testament which 
appeared in 1522. 


Catholics are constantly urged to read the Bible. In fact, some Catholics 
complained a few years ago because their -bishops insisted that there should 
be a copy of the Bible in every Catholic home. An indulgence is offered to 
all Catholics for reading the Bible for a short time every day. 


It is true that Catholics are taught that a Church is required to explain 
some of the more difficult passages of the Bible, because the Bible itself 
states that there are “many things in Scripture hard to understand.” But this 
does not prevent the Catholic Church from urging her children to read the 
Bible. It is sad that so many do not heed the urging, but that is not the fault 
of the Church. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster practices that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


THIS IS one of the astounding mys- 
teries of the world, that to the care of 
two human beings God should entrust 
His most precious creation, the human 
soul. For this reason He has surround- 
ed the union of man and woman in 
marriage with wonderful graces, rais- 
ing their union to the dignity of a sac- 
rament. By this He wishes to impress 
upon them not only the privilege which 
is theirs in cooperating with the Crea- 
tor in bringing life into the world, but 
the responsibilities which they have 
taken upon themselves in their office 
of parenthood. 

It is not surprising, however, that 
mother and father should now and 
then lose sight of the sublimity and 
beauty of their vocation in the daily 
routine of family life. It is not easy for 
a father to provide at one and the same 
time for the bodies and the souls of 
his children. Nor is it a simple matter 
for a mother to perceive the beauty of 
a soul through the drudgery of daily 
family life, its little quarrels and com- 
plaints, its little joys and little sorrows. 
That the wondrous and tremendous 
privileges of parenthood might be 
brought home a bit more forcibly, per- 
haps, to you, husband and wife, we 
here print a number of stories and 
incidents. We ask you to reflect seri- 
ously upon them, and to apply them 
as much as possible to your own life. 

e 

A wealthy lady of Rome, who loved 
to boast of and to display her wealth, 
once visited Cornelia, the mother of 
the famous Gracchi. The wealthy 
woman displayed her diamonds and 


other jewels somewhat ostentatiously 
and requested that Cornelia would let 
her see her jewels also. Cornelia clever- 
ly turned the conversation to other 
subjects, awaiting the return of her 
boys from school. When they had re- 
turned and entered the room to greet 
their mother, she pointed to them with 
pride and exclaimed: 

“These are my jewels; the only orna- 
ments which I admire.” 

e 

As the result of an accident, a 
French peasant lost the use of his eye- 
sight. Being a poor man, he could not 
afford the expert medical care which 
his condition demanded. An acquaint- 
ance, however, made an offer to fi- 
nance a trip to Paris where he might 
consult a celebrated specialist who 
might cure him — but on the fulfill- 
ment of one condition. It was that he 
should withdraw his daughter from the 
Catholic school and send her to the 
public school. Without hesitation the 
poor peasant replied: 

“I shall remain blind and my child 
shall keep the light of faith.” 

e 


August II, king of Saxony, once 
asked a poor workingman how he 
managed to get along with so meager 
a salary. The workman took the king 
to his house, saying: 

“Sir, with my salary I both pay in- 
terest and assure myself of a future 
capital.” Pointing to his aged parents 
he said: “They have gone to the care 
of raising me; to them I am paying the 
interest for what they have done for 
me. And here are my children; in rais- 
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ing them I am setting aside a capital 
which will pay me interest in my old 
age.” 

e 

While still a heathen, Clovis, the 
great king of France, married St. 
Clotildis. Because of the mother’s in- 
fluence, the first child was baptized and 
called Ingomar. The little child died 
within a week. 

“If he had been consecrated in the 
name of my gods,” exclaimed Clovis, 
“he would not have died. But having 
been baptized in the name of yours, 
he could not live.” 

“I thank God,” calmly retorted 
Clotildis, “that He has thought me 
worthy of bearing a child whom He 
has called to His kingdom.” 

e 


Just before the noose was placed 
about the neck of a young criminal, 
he was asked if he would like to say 
a final word. Looking around the 
death chamber, he beheld a little group 
of people, the members of his family 
and a few other relatives who had 
come to witness the execution. Point- 
ing his finger at his father, he cried 
out: 

“I am about to hang because that 
man, my own father, failed to do his 
duty. He allowed me to run with hood- 
lums and gangsters all hours of the day 
and night. He never warned me against 
their ways, never told me where they 
would lead. Now I die in disgrace upon 
these gallows because my father neg- 
lected to do his duty. He, rather than 
I, should have this noose placed about 
his neck.” 

e 

Buried alive by a mine cave-in, an 
engineer and a miner sat alone in the 
ghastly darkness of their subterranean 
grave. Seeing death slowly approach- 
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ing in the gradually rising waters of the 
mine, they begun to talk to quiet their 
fears. 

“Are you in the habit of praying?” 
asked the miner. 

“No. A person learns to pray from 
his mother. If he has not learned it 
from her, it can never be learned.” 

a 


During the impressive graduation 
ceremonies of one of our midwestern 
universities, medals were awarded to 
those graduates who had won scho- 
lastic honors. One of the students 
marched back down the aisle to a 
plainly dressed couple, whose years of 
toil could be read on their weather- 
beaten faces, and, while hundreds of 
people watched, pinned his medal on 
his mother’s old-fashioned frock. The 
farmer turned to his beaming wife and 
those nearby could hear the whispered 
words: 

“Best crop we ever raised, Ma.” 


Yours, husband and wife, mother 
and father, is a wonderful vocation. 
It is your privilege to cooperate with 
God, not only in giving life to human 
bodies but especially to raise souls to 
heaven. To your care is given not only 
young, growing bodies, which shall one 
day be laid into a grave, but especially 
mysterious, spiritual souls which are 
destined to the eternal vision of God 
in heaven. Never can you appreciate 
that privilege enough, never can you 
take your responsibility seriously 
enough. We urge you to make of your 
vocation a matter of life-long prayer. 
We invite you to reread the preceding 
stories and incidents, slowly, reflective- 
ly. We hope that they may impress 
upon you a bit more the seriousness 
and beauty of your wonderful vocation. 


What we are is God’s gift to us. What we become is our gift to God. 
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Portrait of Christ 
HIS POOR FRIENDS AS AN INFANT 


These are appropriate word pictures and thoughts for the Christmas season, of 
the events that took place shortly after Christ first appeared in the world. 


R. J. Miller 


FORTY DAYS after Our Lord’s birth, 
His parents took Him from Bethlehem 
to Jerusalem for a ceremony in the 
temple. 

This “presentation in the temple,” 
as we Call it in the fourth joyful mys- 
tery of the rosary, was a matter of 
Jewish law. St. Joseph and Our Lady 
fulfilled the law like good Jews, al- 
though in their case it was not binding. 
And in fulfilling it they revealed their 
own poverty and at the same time en- 
countered two friends of the Infant 
Christ who were also from the poorer 
class. 

Jewish law prescribed that first-born 
sons had to be redeemed from God’s 
special dominion. When the Lord 
struck down the first-born of every 
family in Egypt, He had spared the 
Jews; but precisely by sparing them (as 
He later revealed to Moses), He made 
their first-born His own. As such, He 
might have retained them for His own 
special service and worship, to act as 
His priests in the sacred rites of sacri- 
fice and prayer He was to establish 
under Moses. In His Providence, how- 
ever, He chose otherwise. 

Instead of choosing the first-born 
for His priests, He set aside one tribe 
out of the twelve tribes of Israel, name- 
ly, that of Levi, and one family of that 
tribe, namely, that of Aaron. Every 
male member of that family was to be 
by birth a priest in His service. As for 
the first-born of the other families and 
tribes, since they belonged to Him by 
reason of His having spared them in 


Egypt, but since He did not wish to 
keep them for His service in the tem- 
ple, their parents were to “redeem” 
them from the Lord forty days after 
their birth by the presentation of a 
certain offering to the proper author- 
ities. 

Another prescription of the law of 
Moses was that every Jewish mother 
had to be “purified” after the birth of 
a child: forty days after the birth of 
a boy, eighty days after a girl. In con- 
nection with the ceremony of purifica- 
tion she was also to make an offering 
consisting of a lamb and a dove; or if 
she was too poor to afford a lamb, 
then two doves would suffice. 

Neither of these prescriptions of 
Jewish law was binding on the holy 
family. The Incarnate Son of God Him- 
self was above all law, as far as 
“redemption” was concerned; and the 
virgin birth rendered His Immaculate 
Mother immune from any need of 
purification. 


But, like good Jews, humbly and 
devoutly they made their way to Jeru- 
salem to fulfill the law. Our Lord was 
to give the reason for this humble 
docility many years later on the occa- 
sion of His baptism in the Jordan. 
When He, along with all the other 
people, came to St. John the Baptist 
to be baptized, St. John objected: 


I ought to be baptized by You, 
and You come to me? 


and Our Lord answered the objection 
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with this explanation: 


Let it be this way now. 
It is one part of the task we have of do- 
ing everything the way we ought. 


It is significant, too, that the offer- 
ing made by Our Lady in the temple 
was not the ordinary offering, but that 
of the very poor: two doves. They 
could not afford even the price of a 
young lamb on this specially solemn 
occasion in their lives. 

Surely a sign of the quality of their 
own poverty; and an indication inci- 
dentally that the visit of the holy Magi 
did not take place until after the pres- 
entation in the temple (although in 
the Church’s calendar it is celebrated 
before). For if the “gold” brought by 
the Magi had been in St. Joseph’s 
hands before the presentation in the 
temple, surely he and Our Blessed 
Lady would not have been content to 
put it to any other use (not even giv- 
ing it away in alms) than the one thing 
to which in fulfilling the Jewish law 
they would have been obliged, namely, 
the presentation of the best possible 
offering in the temple. 


In the temple the holy family was 
met by the good old man Simeon: 


This man was just and devout, waiting 
for the consolation of Israel; and the 
Holy Ghost was in him. And he had 
been given an answer to his prayers by 
the Holy Ghost, that he would not die 
until he had seen the Lord’s Anointed. 
And led by the Holy Ghost he came in- 
to the temple. 

And he took (the Child) in his arms and 
blessed God and said: 

Now, Lord, Thou canst let Thy servant 
die in peace, because mine eyes have 
looked upon Thy salvation, which Thou 
hast prepared before the face of all peo- 
ples: a light to the revelation of the Gen- 
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tiles, and a glory for Thy people Israel. 


We should like to know more about 
this holy old man Simeon, so extraor- 
dinarily favored by God. This presen- 
tation of Our Lord in the temple was 
the occasion of His “manifestation”, 
as the Saints and Doctors have called 
it, to His beloved city of Jerusalem, as 
the angels’ apparition at Bethlehem 
had been His manifestation to the Jews 
in general, and the star in the East 
His manifestation to the Gentiles. And 
it was to Simeon (and Anna) that 
the manifestation was made. 

To our human way of thinking, 
especially with our modern fondness 
for glamor and sensationalism, our 
weakness for “it pays to advertise”, 
we should expect that such a “mani- 
festation” would be made on some 
grand scale, preferably to the high 
priest himself when surrounded by the 
Great Council in full session. 

It seems that some of our fellow 
Christians of earlier days had similar 
“modern” ideas on the proper way for 
Our Lord to manifest Himself to Jeru- 
salem. They invented glamorous tales 
of His presentation in which Simeon 
actually does figure as the high priest, 
and the “manifestation” to him is a 
sensational affair indeed. 


Unfortunately for our love of glam- 
or, however, these stories have no solid 
historical value whatever. The Gospel 
account as well as all reliable tradition 
presents Simeon to us not as the high 
priest, not as any kind of priest; not 
even as a rich and influential layman. 
He was just a simple, poor, pious Jew 
who used to spend a good deal of his 
time in and around the temple. He 
might be said to be the prototype and 
patron saint of that vast army of simi- 
lar poor, pious laymen in our modern 
Catholic parishes. They have no spe- 
cial standing as leaders in the parish 
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(although in reality and in the sight 
of God they are the glory and the hid- 
den pillars of the whole parish); all 
they do is attend the early Mass every 
morning (and a few more Masses too, 
as often as not), come back to church 
for visits to the Blessed Sacrament dur- 
ing the day, and never miss evening 
devotions or special services in church. 

Such was the kind of man to whom 
Jesus Christ in His infinite power and 
wisdom chose to “manifest” Himself 
when He wished to enter for the first 
time His beloved city of Jerusalem. 

Why did He choose this simple lay- 
man for this extraordinary honor? Why 
pass by the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
Doctors of the Law, the Levites and 
the high priest himself? 

The reason in brief is because the 
great ones of Israel were not expecting 
a Messias such as He willed to be, but 
a Messias according to their own hu- 
man ideas of what He ought to be. As 
they were to show plainly in later years 
during Christ’s public life, what they 
were looking for was not His kind of 
Messias, but a political revolutionary, 
a soldier, a Jewish nationalist, a con- 
queror and glamorous dictator. 


It would have been idle to manifest 
Himself to men like these; so He 
passed them by. 


With Holy Simeon it was different. 
He could recognize the Messias if he 
saw Him. What he was expecting was 
no warrior chieftain, but “the consola- 
tion of Israel,” which at the same time 
was destined to be: 
fs 
: a sign that shall not be followed. . . . 

in order that the thoughts of many hearts 

may be revealed. 


A truer description of the influence 
of Jesus Christ on the human race 
was never given. No character in all 
history, ancient or modern, sacred or 


profane, has been so intensely loved 
as He; but at the same time no figure 
in human history has been so violently 
hated. The hearts that sincerely loved 
God’s truth would reveal it by being 
His lovers too: 


Whoever is on the side of truth listens 
to my voice, 


He would later say Himself. On the 
other hand, the hearts that were sel- 
fishly closed to God would reveal it 
by hating Him. 


If I speak the truth, why do you not be- 
lieve Me? 

He who is of God hears the words of 
God. 

The reason why you do not hear is that 
you are not of God. 


Such were the prophetic expecta- 
tions of Holy Simeon; and with such 
expectations, He was easily able to 
recognize the Messias when He was 
presented in the temple, even though 
He appeared in the form of a helpless 
Baby brought by a poverty-stricken 
couple from the hills. 


True, he was guided by the Holy 


-Ghost; but he was able to follow the 


guidance. He did not resist the Holy 
Ghost. In his simplicity and humility 
he had made it easy for the Holy 
Ghost to guide him; and the Spirit of 
God took full advantage of the situa- 
tion. 


The Holy Ghost was in him... 

And he had been given an answer to 
his prayers by the Holy Ghost... . 
And led by the Holy Ghost he came in- 
to the temple... . 


There is hardly a character in all 
of Sacred Scripture on whom we can 
find a more concentrated outpouring 
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of the inspirations of the Holy Ghost 
than here on this poor, pious layman 
in the temple of Jerusalem. “Holy 
Simeon, favorite of the Holy Ghost,” 
would be an appropriate salutation for 
this extraordinary man. 

Simeon thus recognized the Saviour 
of the world in a poor and tiny peasant 
Baby. More deeply still, he recognized 
Him as a Saviour Who would not daz- 
zle men into salvation, but would offer 
them salvation as a gift they would be 
able to refuse; Who would be not 
merely the nationalistic glory of His 
own people Israel, but (strange and 
almost heretical vision for the stub- 
bornly nationalistic Jews with their 
ancient contempt for the whole foreign 
and barbarian mass of the Gentiles) : 


a light of revelation to the Gentiles. 


Moreover, He would not reign as a 
proud dictator, but would be the suf- 
fering Messias in a way that would 
break His Mother’s heart: 


Thine own heart a sword shall pierce, 


said the old man to the little mother 
before him; and though they were 
ominous harsh words to be spoken to 
a radiant young mother about her 
adored Baby and her own future as 
His mother, no truer words of God’s 
mother were ever spoken. 

Besides holy Simeon, there was an- 
other poor person to whom Our Lord 
manifested Himself in the temple on 
the day of His presentation, namely, 
the old woman called Anna, the 
daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of 
Aser. St. Luke says that for seventy 
or eighty years she had 


never left the temple, 
by fastings and prayers serving night and 
day. 
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She too was able to recognize Our 
Lord: 


Now she, coming in at the same time, 
recognized and adored the Lord; and she 
spoke about Him to all who were look- 
ing for the redemption of Israel. 


Holy Anna is thus the perfect coun- 
terpart of Simeon: just as he was the 
type of all the poor and holy laymen 
who sanctify their parishes by their 
holy lives, so Anna was the patron 
saint of all the holy women who would 
ever, in the churches of Christendom, 
spend their time attending Masses and 
making novenas and praying for their 
troubles and the troubles of the world. 
And while there is no direct evidence 
one way or the other as to whether she 
was rich or poor, the entire picture 
seems to suggest most strongly the side 
of poverty. 

Here, then, were the two persons 
chosen by Our Lord to personify His 
beloved city of Jerusalem when He 
came to manifest Himself to it for the 
first time: two simple, unworldly, 
pious, poor, and aged souls. 

But then, as if to establish a striking 
contrast to this manifestation of Him- 
self to old age, He turned right around 
and chose to manifest Himself in a way 
that centered around tiny infants, the 
Holy Innocents murdered by King 
Herod. 

And, interesting enough, a connec- 
tion can be traced between the two 
manifestations. 


When the Magi came to Jerusalem 
with their mysterious question: 


Where is the little Child that has been 
born King of the Jews? We have seen 
His star in the East and have come to 
worship Him, 


St. Matthew says that 
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Herod was alarmed, and all Jerusalem 
with him. 


Herod’s alarm is not surprising; but 
there is something special, so to speak, 
about the alarm of all Jerusalem with 
him. 

The bloodthirsty old tyrant had 
spent most of his life being “alarmed” 
by potential rivals to his throne, and 
in calming his alarm by murdering 
them off one by one. Now he was past 
seventy and had one foot in the grave, 
but still had the old fatal capacity for 
alarm. 

Such alarm on the part of His 
Majesty was in itself enough to cause 
all Jerusalem to be alarmed with him. 
He had a secret police, the historians 
tell us, to rival the Nazis or the Com- 
munists, and whenever he became un- 
easy in his mind, almost any man in 
town had reason to fear a midnight 
visit from the same. 

But in this case there was a special 
circumstance, which goes back to holy 
old Anna in the temple. It was remem- 
bered by a few, and rapidly spread to 
the many when the visit of the Magi 
became known, that she too had been 
announcing that the Messias (which 
to every good Jew meant “the King 
of the Jews”) was actually born, and 
had been presented in the very temple. 
What before had been known to only 
the few, and treated as the eccentricity 
of a pious old lady, now became com- 
mon knowledge, spread on the wings 
of fear, to cause alarm in the whole 
town. “What if He is here in town? 
What if He is hidden in the next street, 
or the next house? With the secret 
police on the prowl, what will become 
of our children?” 

Herod, however, was looking be- 
yond Jerusalem. The star that had 
guided the Magi from the East seems 
to have disappeared when they reached 


Jerusalem; hence their puzzled ques- 
tion: 


Where is the little Child that is born 
King of the Jews? 


To them, and evidently to Herod too, 
He was not in the city. So Herod called 
in the learned men of the Jewish law 
and (says St. Matthew) asked them 
where Christ should be born. 

But note the extraordinary combina- 
tion of astuteness, superstition, and 
malice in this question. The Magi had 
not spoken of Christ, but of the King 
of the Jews. Herod was a cynical unbe- 
liever as far as the supernatural was 
concerned, but he was clever enough 
to identify Christ with the King of the 
Jews. He did evidently put some super- 
stitious stock in the universal Jewish 
belief (though not a Jew himself) that 
God Almighty was to send from heav- 
en or raise up from the earth “the 
Promised One,” His “Christ,” His 
Anointed One to save His people; and 
this belief was particularly active in 
the way of a vivid expectation through- 
out the countries of the East at this 
particular time; But what diabolical 
depth of malice made the old scoundrel 
think he could entrap and destroy this 
Anointed One of God Almighty? 

St. Thomas Aquinas suggests that 
there actually was a devil in the affair. 
Herod feared for his kingdom, he says, 
and satan feared for his; and they both 
worked together. 

But they worked together against 
themselves. Blindly determined to de- 
stroy the Christ, they only succeeded 
in being the agents of His manifesta- 
tion to the Magi, to Jerusalem, and to 
all the people. 

Herod, thinking to weave a web of 
death for the Baby he feared as a rival, 
actually guided the Magi to Bethle- 
hem. There they worshipped that Baby 
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in peace, and then with the help of 
His guiding angel, foiled the plots of 
Herod: 


They returned to their own country by 
a different way. 


The angel of the Lord also inter- 
vened to save the Baby’s own life. 
When Herod’s disappointed rage final- 
ly broke forth, the Child was safe, far 
away on the road to Egypt. 

How numerous, then, were the poor 
little Innocents — or the glorious In- 
nocents — who bore witness to Him 
and “manifested” Him by their baptism 
of blood as His very first martyrs? 

Ancient legends gave extravagant 
figures, climbing sometimes into the 
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thousands. Sober historians, however, 
calculating on the probable population 
of Bethlehem at the time, put the num- 
ber at not more than twenty or thirty. 

Twenty or thirty babies put to a 
bloody death in a small town because 
His Majesty the King was alarmed, 
however, was far from being a small 
thing for their heartbroken mothers or 
for the whole town. 

And it has not been a small thing 
for Christ’s Church either. These chil- 
dren of the poor are honored there as 
the chosen ones, saved from human 
grief and woe, raised to reign forever 
in His kingdom as leaders in the count- 
less host of those who through the 
centuries would “wash their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 


Thought For a New Year 


The thought contained in the following beautiful quotation from Cardinal 
Newman is a perfect background for almost any needed resolution: 


“What have we to do with the gifts and honours of this world, who, hav- 
ing been already baptized into the world to come, are no longer citizens of 
this? Why should we be anxious for a long life, or wealth, or credit, or com- 
fort, who know that the next world will be everything which our hearts can 
wish, and that not in appearance only, but truly and everlastingly? 


“Why should we rest in this world, when it is the token and promise of 
another? Why should we be content with its surface, instead of appropriating 
what is stored beneath it? To those who live by faith, everything they see 
speaks of that future world; the very glories of nature, the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the richness and the beauty of the earth, are as types and figures 
witnessing and teaching the invisible things of God. 


“All that we see is destined one day to burst forth into a heavenly bloom, 
and to be transfigured into immortal glory. Heaven at present is out of sight, 
but in due time, as snow melts and discovers what it lay upon, so will this 
visible creation fade away before those greater splendours which are behind 


it, and on which at present it depends.” 


Here then is a good resolution — to resolve to work primarily for heaven; 
to use the things of earth as a means of winning heaven and not as ends in 


themselves. 
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Happenings In Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
C. D. McEnniry 


WHEN THE Mothers-General from 
all parts of the world met in Rome, 
the Pope received them and blessed 
them, and urged them to do two things: 
First, to be always and everywhere 
“mothers” towards their nuns. For, 
said he, it is very true (and they did 
not dare contradict him!) that the 
woman in authority cannot combine 
as well as the man in authority severity 
and kindness. All the more reason, he 
told them, for you to cultivate your 
natural quality of being mothers. Sec- 
ond, he said, “look to the solid forma- 
tion of your sisters for the work as- 
signed to them. Let this formation be 
so thorough that they can feel that they 
are equal to anybody else in the same 
field. Whether they are engaged in the 
schools, the hospitals, the special works 
of mercy, give them every opportunity 
to keep abreast of the times in their 
particular profession. This broadmind- 
ed policy will bring efficiency to their 
labors and peace to their hearts.” 
e 


Even in Germany the slackers seek 
an excuse for not handing in their Sun- 
day envelopes. We deduce as much 
from a sentence in the recent pastoral 
letter of all the German bishops. 
“Whenever we buy a bell for a church, 
there are those who complain: Why 
wasn’t that money used to build homes 
for the homeless? We see tens of thou- 
sands buying tickets for the big sport- 
ing events, but we never hear anybody 
saying: Why wasn’t that money used 
to build homes for the homeless?” 

e 

Our press and radio has broadcast 

sensational news regarding the “Church 


of Christ” which went from Texas to 
Italy to convert Italian Catholics into 
“followers of Christ.” 

The Jesuit, Father Lener, published 
a moderate and well-reasoned article 
in “Civilta Cattolica — Catholic civil- 
ization,” showing that the police of- 
ficials who closed the meeting places 
of the Texans until they would comply 
with the law, were acting according to 
the Italian Constitution. He adds that, 
if any amendments to the Italian Con- 
stitution are to be made, they should 
be made by Italian citizens and not 
dictated by strangers. 

We would add that American dip- 
lomats have never been asked to be- 
come entangled in the question of arti- 
cles of the Constitution of Sweden, 
Norway, England, which Catholics do 
not like. Therefore they should not 
have interfered in questions regarding 
the Italian Constitution which the 
“Church of Christ” from Texas does 
not like. 

e 

PEACE — blessed word amid the 
fears and uncertainties of these sad 
days. For a quarter century we have 
witnessed heartening meetings of an 
international group of Catholic univer- 
sity students and intellectuals who are 
working to bring peace through truth. 
The organization is called “Pax Ro- 
mana — Peace through the Apostolic 
Roman Church.” 

Their last international congress was 
held at the University of Laval, Cana- 
da, on the occasion of the centennial 
of the University. 

The Pope wrote them a letter to 
congratulate them on their patient and 
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well-planned labors to bring about 
peace by co-operating with the univer- 
sities of the world in striving for peace 
through mutual understanding. He said 
no university could fulfill its duty to 
the world as a school of thought while 
under the bondage of a state, but neith- 
er should it submit to the bondage of 


“the greater number” nor make com- . 


promises at the sacrifice of principles. 
This, he continued, places upon the 
university a delicate and difficult task, 
but one which can nevertheless be ac- 
complished by untiring work and the 
guidance of eternal truth. He looked 
upon this hundredth milestone in the 
march of the first university of Canada 
as a presage of new flights of Christian 
culture in the whole of North America. 
e 


Blessed Pius X was scarcely beatified 
before a great popular movement be- 
gan to promote his canonization. All 
the Archbishops and Bishops attend- 
ing the World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate in Rome petitioned Pope 
Pius XII to declare him a saint. The 
celebrated artist, Felice Carena, has 
just finished a striking picture of 
Blessed Pius X in the Church of Saint 
Rocco, Venice, where, as Archbishop, 
or Patriarch, of Venice, he so often 
spoke words of comfort and encourage- 
ment to the members of the Archcon- 
fraternity of Saint Rocco. This is the 
first altar dedicated to him in the 
Patriarchate. 


One of the recent harangues of the 
head of the Communist Party in Italy 
brought out a storm of protest. As 
usual he had attacked the Pope and 
garbled his words. 

The parishes of Rome sent an open 
telegram to the Pope “expressing the 
indignation of the faithful of the eternal 
city for the insuits offered to his august 
person by an Italian politician and, 
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while holding up this crime to universal 
execration, they renewed their uncon- 
ditional adherence to the wise direc- 
tives of the Supreme Pastor in his self- 
sacrificing defense of the rights of the 
Church.” 

The Catholic Action men, who are 
exceptionally strong and vigorous in 
Rome, sent a similar telegram “ener- 
getically protesting against these re- 
peated attacks on the Church, the 
Supreme Pontiff and the malicious 
misinterpretation of his venerable dis- 
courses, and promising invincible fidel- 
ity to the wise directions of the Vicar 
of Christ, and dedicating themselves 
unreservedly, even to death, to the de- 
fense of truth.” 

e 

Through Archbishop Fererro di 
Cavellerleone, who has the care of the 
spiritual affairs of the armed forces in 
Italy, the Italian general staff, support- 
ed by the minister of defense, peti- 
tioned the Pope to designate officially 
as heavenly patron and protector of 
the Italian infantry, St. Martin of 
Tours, to whom they have always had 
special devotion. 

By a solemn decree “given at St. 
Peter’s, Rome, under the Seal of the 
Fisherman” the Pope acceded to their 
request. 

He said: “To unite in one and the 
same man, soldier-like courage, love 
of God, and tender compassion for the 
poor is something that can be accom- 
plished only by Christian faith and 
Christian brotherhood. These were 
united in St. Martin, who, even before 
he was baptized, drew his sword, cut 
his cloak in two, and gave half of it 
to a beggar, and after he was baptized, 
laid down his arms, became a priest 
and bishop, and by voice and pen 
fought the enemies of God’s truth and 
God’s love even till his dying day. He 
is universally recognized as one of the 
ablest champions of the early Church.” 
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A letter from a reader of THE LiGuor- 
IAN in Worcester, Mass., has been handed 
over to the bystander for comment and 
answer because it could not be adequately 
dealt with in Readers Retort. The letter 
reads: “I have just finished reading your 
comment on the letter of Mrs. R. M. G. 
concerning the public vs. the parochial 
school. I still find many questions un- 
answered. I attended public grade and high 
school, a Catholic college and a non-sec- 
tarian university. I have two children of 
pre-school age, and reside in a parish that 
has no parochial school. My questions are: 
1) Will you kindly detail the command of 
the Church that one must send his children 
to a Catholic school under pain of mortal 
sin? I would appreciate the direct quotation 
of the law. 2) What is meant by the phrase 
in your comment, ‘if one be available’? In 
my own city the Catholic grade and high 
schools are not capable of accommodating 
all the Catholic children of the city. If 
they were, I have little doubt that 90 per 
cent of the Catholics could have their chil- 
dren in the Catholic schools. However I 
do know Catholic parents who could send 
their children to a Catholic school but who 
do not. Are they all unworthy to receive 
the sacraments? 3) Will you kindly ex- 
plain how the permission of the bishop to 
do otherwise would have any bearing on 
the matter if such schools were available? 
You would seem to imply that a mortally 
sinful action can be made not sinful by 
the permission of the bishop. 4) Does the 
law apply to all schools from kindergarten 
to university? Since these questions affect 
millions of parents in America, I would like 
to see them answered in a most explicit 
and unequivocal manner.” 

e 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


Unequivocal answers can be given to all 
the above questions. We take them in the 
order presented. Question 1: The exact 
werding of the law of the Church regard- 
ing the obligation of parents to send their 
children to Catholic schools is to be found 
in Canon 1374 of the Code of Canon Law, 
and may be translated as follows: “Cath- 
olic children shall not attend non-Catholic 
schools, neutral schools, or mixed schools, 
that is, schools that are also open to non- 
Catholics. Only the local ordinary (bishop) 
is competent to determine, in accordance 
with the norm of the instructions of the 
Apostolic See, in what circumstances and 
with what safeguards to overcome the dan- 
ger of perversion, attendance at such 
schools may be tolerated.” This law has 
always been accepted as binding Catholics 
under pain of mortal sin, and both the 
second and third plenary councils of Bal- 
timore (legislative sessions of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy) have reiterated and speci- 
fied it more clearly for Americans. In some 
dioceses the bishop delegates pastors of 
parishes to decide, in his name, on the 
reasons parents may advance for not send- 
ing their children to the parochial school; 
in others the bishop reserves to himself 
and his chancery such decisions. It is clear 
that the breaking of this law places Cath- 
olic parents in the state of mortal sin, and 
since the violation is a continuous one, 
such Catholics are deemed not worthy to 
receive the sacraments. 

e 

Question 2: “If such schools are avail- 
able” must of course be considered a lim- 
itation of the law for the obvious reason 
that the Church cannot bind her subjects 
to the impossible. If Catholics live in an 
area where there is no parochial school 
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within a reasonable distance, it is to be 
taken for granted that they have sufficient 
reason to be excused from this serious law. 
For Catholics who live in large cities two 
problems may arise. One is the problem of 
how much distance from the parochial 
school constitutes a sufficient reason for 
being excused from the law. The answer 
should be sought from the pastor, who will 
either be authorized to decide it himself, 
or who will apply for a decision from his 
bishop. The other is the problem of inade- 
quate room in existing Catholic schools for 
all the Catholic children in the area they 
serve. But here Catholic parents may not 
simply say that there is not room for all 
the Catholic children of their parish in the 
Catholic grade and high schools, and that 
therefore they and their children are ex- 
cused from the law. They must make ap- 
plication to enter their children in the 
Catholic schools; if, on doing so, they 
find that there is no room for their chil- 
dren, then of course they have a reason, 
and at the same time, the necessary per- 
mission of their pastor to send their chil- 
dren elsewhere. But this is not the end of 
the matter for Catholics for whom no 
Catholic school is available for their 
children. They are seriously bound to make 
special provision for the religious instruc- 
tion of their children. Moreover, they are 
bound to support every effort of their par- 
ish to set up a parochial school, because 
the third council of Baltimore also de- 
crees that Catholic schools be erected in 
every parish except where this is an “im- 
possibility.” 
s 


Question 3: The very wording of the law 
given above answers the question as to 


_ whether the bishop’s permission can change 


a mortal sin into no sin. The law itself, 
recognizing that there will be exceptional 
cases in which Catholic parents may have 
solid reasons for not sending their chil- 
dren to available Catholic schools, yet 
avoiding the danger of leaving so import- 
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ant a matter up to what might be the 
whims of an individual, places the responsi- 
bility for the decision on the conscience 
and in the authority of the bishop. When 
he grants parents permission to send their 
children to a public school, he is not chang- 
ing a mortal sin into no sin; he is merely 
deciding that a valid cause is present ex- 
cusing parents temporarily from the ob- 
servance of this positive law. But he can- 
not excuse the parents from taking adequate 
measures to substitute for the religious train- 
ing and instruction their children will be 
deprived of in such a case. 
. 

Question 4: We may quote from “The 
Sacred Canons,” an authoritative work on 
the interpretation of Canon Law by Abbo 
and Hannon, published in 1952, Vol. Hl, 
p. 607, in response to the question wheth- 
er the serious law concerning schools ap- 
plies to other than grade schools: “The 
restriction of Canon 1374 is not limited to 
grade schools but extends even to attend- 
ance at non-Catholic universities; indeed, 
it applies even more especially to attend- 
ance at the latter.” All authorities agree 
that the law applies to all schools from the 
lowest to the highest. Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis recently reiterated this 
explicitly in an instruction to all his peo- 
ple. It means that despite shortage of room 
in Catholic high schools in many areas, 
an attempt must be made by Catholic par- 
ents to place their children in such schools 
if attendance is possible. It means that in 
the case that parents or high school grad- 
uates themselves think they have good 
reason for attendance at secular universi- 
ties, the reason should be submitted to their 
pastor and/or bishop for a decision. 

e 


What is to be said about the hundreds of 
Catholics who, having a parochial school 
available for their children, callously and 
without recourse to any authority in- the 
Church, send them to public schools? Ob- 
jectively, it is clear that they are com- 
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mitting serious sin and, remaining in that 
state, should not receive the sacraments. 
Does ignorance of the law excuse them? It 
is difficult to see how, if they attend Mass 
at all regularly in their parish church, they 
can remain inculpably ignorant of this im- 
portant law. Like the letter-writer in the 
Readers Retort of this issue of THE LiGUOR- 
IAN, too many of them want to be called 
Catholics, and yet to make over the Cath- 
olic religion according to their own views. 
By their rejection of the authority of the 
Church they not only jeopardize their own 
souls, but destroy the faith of their chil- 
dren and give scandal to many. 
° 

One final question of our own: Does ob- 

servance of this strict law of the Church 


ican citizens? It does neither. Catholics pay 
taxes to support the public schools in equal 
measure with all the non-Catholics in 
America; they want them to succeed in ed- 
ucating all the children whose parents have 
access to or interest in no other type of 
school. Catholics are convinced that they 
are bound in conscience to see to it that re- 
ligion permeates the education of their 
children. They are not forced into this 
view by a law of their Church; they sim- 
ply are not (and nobody is forced to be) 
real Catholics if this is not their view. As 
to their Americanism, they are convinced 
that the more anyone loves God, clings to 
Christ, keeps the commandments and works 
for the salvation of his soul, the better 
American he will be. Their Catholic schools 


make Catholics enemies of the public 


help them to do all these things well. 
schools, or anything less than good Amer- , 


Ready For Anything 


When St. Thomas More lost his position as Chancellor under Henry VIII, 
he lost also, of course, the emoluments connected with the position. This 
meant that he and his family would have to adopt a considerably lower 
standard of living. Realizing that his family might take this news hard, More 
summoned his wife and children together, and with delightful humor, paint- 
ed a picture of their future. The passage, with its quaint English, is from the 
biography of More written by his son-in-law, William Roper: 

“I have been brought up at Oxford, at an inn of the Chancery, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and also in the king’s court, and so forth from the lowest degree 
to the highest, and yet have I at this present time left me in yearly revenues 
a little above a hundred pounds by the year. So that now we must hereafter, 
if we like to live together, be contented to become contributors together. 
But by my counsel it shall not be best for us to fall to the lowest fare first. 
We will not, therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of New Inn, 
but we will begin with Lincoln’s Inn diet, where many right-worshipful and 
of good years do live full well. And if we find ourselves not able to maintain 
this the first year, then we will go one step down the next year to New Inn 
fare, wherewith many an honest man is well contented. If that exceed our 
ability too, then the next year we will descend to Oxford fare, where many 
grave learned and ancient fathers be continually conversant. If our ability does 
not stretch to maintain this either, then may we yet with bags and wallets, go 
a-begging together, and hoping that for pity some good folk will give us their 
charity, at every man’s door to sing Salve Regina, and so still keep company 
and be merry together.” 
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The Holy Name of Jesus 


The following incident in the life of 
St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, illustrates the importance of the 
holy name of Jesus. One day, while 
studying at Oxford, Edmund slipped 
away from his companions, as was his 
custom, to seek solitude and pray. As 
he walked through a meadow, a beau- 


tiful youth suddenly stood before him’ 


and said: 

“Hail, Edmund, my beloved friend.” 

Not recognizing the youth, Edmund 
asked: 

“How do you know my name, since 
I have never seen you before?” 

“TI should not be a stranger to you, 
Edmund,” replied the youth. “In 
school I am constantly at your side, 
and wherever you go, I accompany 
you. Look at my brow, and read there 
who I am.” 

Edmund raised his eyes to the 
stranger’s noble brow and read: 

“Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judaeorum 
— Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews.” 

As ‘his heart glowed with love and 
devotion, Edmund heard these words: 

“This is My name. Imprint it deep- 
ly upon your heart; love it, and de- 
voutly sign your forehead with it each 
night and morning, for this is the name 
of salvation. It will be for you and for 
all who thus make use of it, a power- 
ful protection against a sudden death.” 


The World’s Troubles 

Giovanni Papini, famous Italian au- 
thor, spent his youth in Italy but was 
not reared a Catholic. A critic said of 
him: “He was a hater of his kind, 
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anarchist, atheist and nihilist.” 

He was shocked by World War II 
because he saw the effects of hatred 
and wrote: “The war would have been 
impossible if there had been a little 
religion in the hearts of men.” That 
led him to study the totality of religion, 
with the result that he became a 
Catholic. 

In 1919 he began to write his Life 
of Christ, and in 1920 said: 

“TI became more persuaded than ever 
of the truth of the gospels and of the 
divinity of Christ. In 1920 He led me 
into the Church.” 

He embraced the Catholic faith on 
Mount Alverno, and most of his liter- 
ary work has been done on that moun- 
tain. Recently this question was asked 
him: 

“What is wrong with the world?” 

His response was: 

“The world has honored the wrong 
things; quantity instead of quality, 
matter instead of spirit, the outer in- 
stead of the inner, selfishness instead 
of love, wealth instead of poverty, pride 
in knowledge instead of character and 
holiness.” 


Savages 

Archbishop Ryan, late of Philadel- 
phia, once asked Father De Smet, the 
Jesuit apostle of the American Indians, 
how he managed to live so long and 
so happily among the savages. 

“Savages!” exclaimed the old mis- 
sionary. “The only savages I have met 
in this country, I have met in New 
York and St. Louis, where live the 
civilized savages who have received 
and rejected Christianity.” 
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Goal for a New Year 

If, as a Catholic, you ask us for a 
suggestion for making 1953 a good 
year, we offer one that will bring with 
its fulfillment the implicit carrying out 
of a dozen other resolutions that need 
not even be put into words. We sug- 
gest that you decide to receive Com- 
munion every day, or, if that is im- 
possible because of circumstances, at 
least every Sunday of the year. 

A half a century ago this suggestion 
would have been greeted in many 
quarters with cries of surprise and even 
scandal. Jansenism, the terrible heresy 
which taught that God wanted human 
beings to stay far away from Him, still 
had a strong grip on the minds of 
many. Receiving Communion once or 
a few times a year was about as far 
as these people thought they dared go 
in approaching God. The slightest ve- 
nial sin was considered a bar to the 
reception of Holy Communion. 

Pope Pius X destroyed this heresy 
once and for all, and struck directly 
at its most withering feature, viz., that 
it is wrong to receive Communion of- 
ten. Few papal statements of modern 
times have borne more wonderful fruit 
both in the lives of individuals and in 
the life of the Church than that which 
he issued just after the turn of the 
century: 

“Tt is the desire of Christ, it is the 
will of the Church, it is the need of the 
faithful, that all ought often and even 
daily if possible, nourish their souls on 
Holy Communion. Therefore no pastor 
of souls may turn away from the altar 
table anyone who approaches it in the 
state of grace and with a good inten- 
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tion.” In the same encyclical Pope Pius 
X issued the command that children on 
reaching the age of reason should be 
admitted to the reception of Holy 
Communion. 

It was after the encyclical contain- 
ing these words appeared that sodal- 
ities and societies were formed in par- 
ishes with the primary purpose of in- 
ducing their members to receive Com- 
munion once a month. 

But we have advanced far beyond 
the “once a month” ideal, which at 
first seemed daringly revolutionary to 
many people. A few at the start, then 
gradually more and more Catholics, 
accepted literally the urgings of the 
saintly Pius, and began to receive 
Communion every week or every day. 

There are still, however, more hold- 
outs than conformers. Some of them 
cannot receive Communion often be- 
cause they prefer the serious sins that 
must keep them away. Others, afflicted 
with secularism, cannot give up the 
time or sleep it requires because “they 
are choked with the riches and cares 
of the world.” And there are some who 
cling to their Jansenistic notion that 
God does not want them near Him 
very often. 

No one who finds himself in any of 
these three unfortunate classes need 
remain in it. The sinner can give up 
his serious sins and find, in daily Com- 
munion, that God is the One he has 
been looking for all along. The secu- 
larist can be healed of his cancerous 
spiritual disease by “the bread that 
filleth unto life everlasting.” And the 
Jansenist need only accept and be obe- 
dient to the word of the supreme pon- 
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tiff to cast his heresy off forever. 
Why could not one of these be you? 


Wishing for Unity 

Nothing is more difficult for the con- 
vinced Catholic, and especially the 
new convert to the Catholic Church, 
to understand than the fact that there 
are many people who believe that “all 
religions are equally good,” or that 
any religious sect outside the Catholic 
Church can be or is the true religion 
revealed by God. 

Having once taken the intellectual 
steps that lead to recognition of the 
Catholic Church as the true religion, 
and having opened the heart to the 
graces that make submission to the 
Church possible, individuals inevitably 
say: “How can anyone believe other- 
wise? Why are we not all one in the 
bond of this inescapable truth?” 

Certainly Christ wanted all men to 
be united in His Church. “That they 
all may be one,” He prayed, “as Thou 
the Father in Me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” “Other 
sheep I have,” He said again, “not yet 
of My fold. Them also I must bring 
that there may be one fold and one 
shepherd.” 

He also knew that many influences 
would always be at work on human 
nature to prevent this unity from being 
achieved. He knew how misinforma- 
tion, faulty education, secularism, pas- 
sion, prejudice, pride would be used by 
the devil to blind people’s eyes, to mis- 
lead their minds, to induce them to 
worship other Christs and false proph- 
ets and self-made gods. He command- 
ed His apostles and followers to teach 
these multitudes. But He also com- 
manded them to pray for the multi- 
tudes in darkness. He knew that teach- 
ing accomplishes nothing without the 
grace of God, and that the grace need- 
ed by His “other sheep” could be won 


for them only by prayer. 

It is these truths that lie behind the 
observance of what is called the 
“Church Unity Octave” during the 
month of January. From the 18th of 
that month to the 25th, special prayers 
are to be said in every Catholic church 
and chapel for the intention that all 
men may be united in “one faith, one 
baptism, one Lord and Father of all.” 

If you have ever experienced the 
irresistible wish that everybody in the 
world might know the certainty, the 
sense of security, the comfort and 
guidance that the true faith has brought 
to yourself, put that wish to work in 
January. Join in the observance of the 
Church Unity Octave. Attend the serv- 
ices announced in church, or, if that is 
not possible, say the official prayers 
privately. You can obtain a copy of 
them by writing to the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, 
Garrison, New York. 


Democracy and Votes 


In celebrating Reformation Day, 
which is the anniversary of Martin 
Luther’s break with the Catholic 
Church in the year 1517, Dr. Franklin 
Clark Frey of New York, head of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
and vice-president of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, had this to say at a 
rally in Milwaukee: 

“You wouldn’t expect a Church 
which never allows people to decide 
anything at any time to provide de- 
mocracy, and it doesn’t. . . . Democra- 
cy never really comes to flower until 
evangelical Christianity has set down 
its roots in the hearts of free men. 
Democracy comes out of the life of 
evangelical Christianity as a child 
comes out of its mother’s womb.” 

Though not mentioned by name, we 
know that Dr. Frey had the Catholic 
Church in mind when he spoke of a 
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Church “that never allows the people 
to decide anything at any time.” 

For the sake of Catholics and non- 
Catholics who may think that this rep- 
resents a true picture of the Catholic 
Church and her relation to democracy, 
we should like to add a few simple 
words that will make it a true picture. 
The truth is this: the Catholic Church 
does not permit the people to decide 
anything that has already been decided 
by God, or by His Incarnate Son, 
Jesus Christ. No vote is ever taken 
among Catholics, for example, as to 
whether divorce and a second mar- 
riage are lawful, because God decided 
that when He designated divorce fol- 
lowed by another attempt at marriage 
as adultery. 

No vote is taken among Catholics 
on whether baptism is necessary for 
salvation, or whether Communion is 
the sacrament of Christ’s body and 
blood, or whether there is an eternal 
hell, or whether good works, that is, 
obedience to the commandments, are 
possible or necessary, simply because 
these points have all been decided by 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. If 
Catholics fail against democracy by 
not subjecting the clear teachings of 
Christ to their individual opinions and 
“votes,” they feel bound to glory in 
that failure. They would rather stand 
with Christ, on these revealed moral 
and spiritual truths, than with any ma- 
jority vote that might be taken among 
men. 

But that is not democracy. Democ- 
racy, if it must be defined as the prin- 
ciple of letting the majority decide 
issues by votes, can apply only to tem- 
poral, debatable, political and practical 
issues. In these matters Catholics are 
absolutely free. More than that, it was 
and is the Catholic adherence to ab- 
solute and undebatable truths, such as 


the dignity of the individual, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the right to 
work for heaven, that produced the 
concept of democracy in the world. 
People in America have a right to vote 
on temporal issues in which they are 
concerned today only because Catho- 
lic philosophers and theologians estab- 
lished the truth that individual men 
have inalienable rights (not debatable 
or subject to votes) and a supreme 
dignity (not given them by the votes 
of their fellow-men but by God) that 
gives them a true right to have a voice 
by vote in their own temporal affairs. 
Evangelical Christianity can destroy 
democracy if it insists on subjecting 
the absolute truths on which democ- 
racy rests to the votes of the people. 


How Do You Believe in God? 


It is good to know, from the survey 
conducted by the Catholic Digest and 
published in recent months, that about 
99 per cent of Americans profess a 
belief in God. It is good because this 
means that, potentially, 99 per cent 
of Americans are religious people. 
Starting with a belief in or recognition 
of God, a thinking man can logically 
move onward and upward to the ac- 
ceptance of all the truths and obliga- 
tions, natural and revealed, of true 
religion. 

But it would also be good if those 
making the survey would be mindful 
of a basic distinction that has always 
been made and that comes immediate- 
ly to mind in regard to belief in God. 
It is the distinction between the 
theoretical and the practical atheist. 


A theoretical atheist is one who 
actually denies that God exists. Ac- 
cording to the Catholic Digest survey, 
only about one per cent of Americans 
are theoretical atheists. Not surprising 
this, in view of the Scriptural axiom 
that “only the fool hath said in his 
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heart, there is no God.” 

A practical atheist is one who in 
his thoughts and words maintains, with 
any degree of probability or certainty, 
that there is a God, but who permits 
the thought of God’s existence to have 
no bearing whatsoever on. his actions 
or manner of living. He does not wor- 
ship God in any church (or outside 
any church); he does not pray; he 
does not feel himself bound by any 
unchangeable law that comes from 
God; he does not consider it either 
worthwhile or necessary to try to learn 
more about God or about His will 
for His human creatures. In short, a 
practical atheist is one who lives as if 
there were no God even though, in an- 
swer to a question, he states that he 
believes there is a God. 

It is the figures on this kind of 
atheist in America that would be im- 
portant. They would be important for 
their revelation of the reasons for cor- 
ruption in government, sins of greed 
in business, violations of the sanctity 
and security of family life, and private 
and secret sins of individuals. 

They would be important because 
they would reveal to sincere Christians 
how much is yet to be done to con- 
vince theoretical believers in God that 
they must, for their own souls’ salva- 
tion, bring their belief to bear on their 
lives in a practical way. 

The tragedy of a country in which 
99 per cent of the people state a belief 
in God, but in which anywhere from 
40 to 60 per cent may be found to be 
more or less practical atheists, is not 
only that these latter create so many 
problems for society, but that they are 
on the way to losing their immortal 
souls forever. 

Let’s keep after these souls, by word 
and work and prayer. 
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Take The Message 

The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima, 
a Warner Brothers motion picture, will 
very likely be showing in many com- 
munities of the country by the time 
these lines are read. At the risk of be- 
coming monotonous, the editors of 
THE LiGuorIAN join the chorus of 
many voices recommending this pic- 
ture for all. 

Filmed in a color process much 
warmer and softer than the garish 
hues we associate with technicolor, the 
picture is the factual presentation of 
the Fatima Story. Our Lady’s appear- 
ances to the three shepherd children 
of Portugal in 1917 and consequent 
events are made to come alive on the 
screen with great poignancy and dra- 
matic interest. Only minor license has 
been taken with the strict historical 
fact. In this picture, thank God, Hol- 
lywood has avoided its “besetting sin” 
of scrambling fiction with fact and 
passing if off as history. 

Byron Foy directed the picture and 
is to be complimented for his sensitive 
handling of so much action and emo- 
tion with such naturalness and dramat- 
ic intensity, flavored here and there 
with deft touches of humor. Ordinarily 
unemotional viewers will find it dif- 
ficult to sit through this picture with- 
out some daubing at the eyes or sly 
nose-blowing. 

You will find no “big name” actors 
in the cast. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
how any actors with more familiar 
names could improve on the perform- 
ances of the principal character. 
Lucia, Francisco and Jacinta, the chil- 
dren of the story, are as natural as 
kids in your own block. Just as real 
are their parents and Hugo, the village 
atheist, loafer, and friend of the chil- 
dren. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


Jan. 21: St. Agnes: 

The name of St. Agnes is among the 
most celebrated of the early Christian 
martyrs. Among her panegyrists are 
Sts. Ambrose and Augustine, and she 
is also mentioned in the canon of the 
Mass. She is said to have been de- 
scended of very noble and pious par- 
ents, and to have been but twelve or 
thirteen. years of age at the time of 
her martyrdom. Because of her extra- 
ordinary beauty she was besieged with 
offers of marriage by many young 
Roman nobles. But her principal suitor 
was Procopius, son of Symphronius, 
governor of Rome. He sent her a rich 
present, signifying that he was most 
anxious to be her husband. But the 
saint, who had dedicated her virginity 
and all her affections to Jesus Christ, 
answered that she had been promised 
to another spouse. Not discouraged by 
this reply, Procopius continued his im- 
portunities. 

At last, to free herself from his un- 
welcome attentions, the saint said to 
him: “Begone from me, food of death! 
I am already engaged to another and 
a far better spouse. He is the King of 
heaven, to Whom I have consecrated 
my entire being.” 

Not knowing what to do, Procopius 
employed the assistance of his father, 
Symphronius, whose authority, he 
thought, might induce Agnes to yield. 
The governor accordingly summoned 
her to his presence, and told her that 
he could not conceive why she should 
refuse the hand of his son, as it was 
impossible for her to obtain a more 
advantageous match. The saint replied 
that she had a divine spouse Who was 


far preferable to his son. Since the 
governor was unable to understand 
what she meant by a ‘divine spouse,’ 
one of his assistants explained: 

“This young lady is a Christian, and 
the divine spouse to Whom she refers 
is none other than the God of the 
Christians.” 

Hearing this, the governor changed 
his tone. He told her that she should 
abandon that sect and its maxims al- 
together or else not only lose the good 
fortune which now presented itself, 
but be exposed to infamy and the most 
cruel torments. He concluded by grant- 
ing her one day to consider whether 
she would continue in her obstinate 
determination to be a Christian. Agnes 
boldly replied that she required no 
time for deliberation, as she had al- 
ready resolved to have no other spouse 
than Jesus Christ, and that neither tor- 
ments nor death could frighten her, as 
she was most anxious to lay down her 
life for Him. 

Thinking to intimidate her, the gov- 
ernor threatened to have her sent to 
an infamous place, there to be dis- 
honored. But the saint replied: 

“My confidence is placed in Jesus 
Christ, my spouse, Who is omnipotent. 
He will defend me from every outrage.” 

Enraged at this answer Symphroni- 
us ordered her to be handcuffed and 
dragged in chains before the idols that 
she might offer incense. On arriving 
at the place, however, she made the 
sign of the cross, declaring that her 
crucified spouse alone should be 
adored. She was then led by force to a 


‘ house of prostitution. But if any dared 


approach her with an immodest intent, 
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he became so completely overawed as 
not to be able to look at the saint. 
Only one rash young man, whom some 
suppose to have been Procopius, at- 
tempted to offer her any violence. But 
the impure wretch scon experienced 
the jealousy with which the ‘Spouse of 
Virgins’ defends His own. For a flash 
of lightning struck him blind, and he 
fell as if dead to the ground. While 
his friends endeavored to assist him, 
and had already given him up for dead, 
some asked the saint to pray for him. 
This she did, and he instantly recov- 
ered and again received his sight. 

Surprised at this miracle, the gov- 
ernor was inclined to dismiss the holy 
virgin. But the idolatrous priests ex- 
claimed that it was the result of magic, 
and excited the people to demand that 
Agnes should be put to death as a 
witch. Fearing an uprising if he should 
discharge her, and, on the other hand, 
being unwilling to put her to death, 
the governor left the judgment of the 
case to his lieutenant, Aspasius, who 
condemned her to be burned alive. 
The funeral pile was accordingly 
erected; the saint was placed upon it, 
and the fire enkindled. But the flames, 
respecting her person, divided them- 
selves on either side, and consumed 
many of the idolators who were assist- 
ing at the execution. 


Despite this, however, the priests 
and the people continued to cry out 
that it was the work of the devil, and 
obliged the lieutenant to send an ex- 
ecutioner to behead her. The horror 
of such an execution caused even this 
minister of cruelty to turn pale, and, 
as says St. Ambrose, he trembled to 
give the stroke. But the saint en- 
couraged him, saying: 

“Hasten to destroy this my body, 
which could give pleasure to others to 
the offending of my divine spouse. 
Fear not to give me that death which 


shall be to me the commencement of 
eternal life.” 

Then raising her eyes to heaven and 
beseeching Jesus Christ to receive her 
soul, the tender virgin received the 
stroke of death, and went to receive 
from her Saviour the palm of her tri- 
umph. As early as the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, a church was 
erected in honor of St. Agnes. And her 
feastday is celebrated twice a year by 
the church, on January 21st, in honor 
of her earthly triumph; and on January 
28th, in commemoration of her heav- 
enly reward. 


Jan. 3: St. Gordius: 


Born in the third century, St. Gor- 
dius followed the military profession 
and obtained the rank of centurion or 
captain. At the time of his martyrdom 
a great persecution of the Christians of 
Caesarea was in progress. In the public 
square idols of wood and stone were 
exposed, and those who refused to sac- 
rifice to them were tortured and put 
to death. The dismay of the Christians 
was great, for their houses were plun- 
dered with impunity by the idolators, 
the prisons were filled with Christians, 
and while the churches were deserted, 
the woods and the mountains were 
peopled with fugitives. 


At this time, St. Gordius renounced 
his profession, laid aside the military 
insignia, and retired to the desert, there 
to unite himself more intimately to 
God by prayer and the practice of pen- 
ance. He learned that on a certain day 
public games were to be celebrated in 
Caesarea in honor of Mars. He pro- 
ceeded to the city, and beheld there a 
great throng of people, not only gen- 
tiles, but many Christians as well, who, 
weak in faith, were not ashamed to 
assist in these festivities of the devil. 
Inspired by the Holy Ghost, the saint 
began to glorify the Christian religion, 
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and to reprobate that of the pagans. 
who adored and sacrificed to false 
gods. 

At this interruption of their games 
the gentiles demanded that the saint 
should be put to death for his bold- 
ness. They seized him, therefore, and 
led him to the governor, accusing him 
of all that he had said. Knowing that 
he had retired to the mountains, the 
governor asked him why he had fled 
and then returned. 

“IT have returned,” replied Gordius, 
“because I am anxious to die for Jesus 
Christ. And knowing you to be the 
most cruel of men, I thought that this 
afforded me the best opportunity of 
satisfying my desire.” 

Hearing him speak thus, the gov- 
ernor ordered the executioners to pre- 
pare their tortures. Undaunted, the 
saint fervently offered himself to Jesus 
Christ, and implored strength to suffer 
for His sake. Scourges, the rack and 
fire were used in an effort to shake the 
constancy of the holy martyr, but he 
said: 

“Torture me as much as you like; 
the more excruciating my agony, the 
greater my reward in heaven. For the 
wounds which now cover my body I 
shall there be covered with a garment 
of glory. And by the pains which now 
afflict me, I shall earn everlasting joy.” 

Realizing that he could not cause 


him to abandon his resolve by tor- 
ments, the governor endeavored to win 
him over by promises of riches and 
honors. But the saint answered: 


“You are deceived if you think that 
I will barter the joys of heaven for the 
miserable advantages this world can 
offer.” 


Convinced at last that promises were 
as ineffectual as threats, the judge pro- 
nounced on him sentence of death. 
While the saint was proceeding to the 
place of execution, his friends urged 
him to yield to the governor for the 
present and to spare his own youth. 

“Weep not for me,” replied the 
saint, “but for those who persecute the 
faithful, for eternal fire is prepared for 
them. For my part, I am prepared to 
die, not once, but a thousand times, 
for Jesus Christ.” 


They, however, continued in their 
urgings, prompting him to deny Jesus 
Christ with his tongue, while continu- 
ing to adore Him in his heart. 

“Far be it from me,” said the saint 
in reply, “to deny my God with that 
tongue which He Himself has given 
me.” 

Arming himself with the sign of the 
cross, he then went boldly to encoun- 
ter death. According to St. Basil, it 
was in the martyrdom of fire that he 
received his crown. 


For the Advertising Department 


When Mark Twain was editor of a western newspaper, a superstitious sub- 
scriber found a spider in his paper, and wrote the editor to ask if that was 


a sign of good or bad luck. 


Twain’s answer, given a choice corner in his paper, was as follows: 


“Old Subscriber: Finding a spider in your paper was neither good or bad 
luck for you. The spider was merely looking over our paper to see which 
merchant is not advertising, so that he can go to that store, spin his web 
across the door, and live a life of undisturbed peace ever afterward.” 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., 1885- 


I. Life: 

Edmund Aloysius Walsh, the son of John 
F. and Catherine Noonan Walsh, was born 
in Boston on October 10th, 1885. His ed- 
ucation was received at Boston College and 
the Jesuit Scholasticates at Woodstock and 
Poughkeepsie. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1902 and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1916. Further studies were 
made at the universities of London, Dub- 
lin, Innsbruck and Georgetown. Soon after 
his ordination he became Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Georgetown. 
During World War I Father Walsh was a 
member of the commission which directed 
the training of student army officers. In 
1919 ‘he organized and served as regent of 
the first United States school for foreign 
service at Georgetown. While he was mak- 
ing his tertianship at Paray-le-Monial, 
France, in 1921, he became interested in 
war relief work and in 1922 he was ap- 
pointed director general of the papal relief 
mission to Russia. During the 22 months 
spent in Russia Father Walsh supervised 
the dispensing of 28 million meals and be- 
came familiar with the ways and language 
of Russia. The states bordering on Russia 
were visited during the years, 1924-1928. 
Father Walsh helped Dwight Morrow ne- 
gotiate peace between the Mexican govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church in 1929. 
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World War II found him teaching officer 
candidates at Georgetown, and lecturing at 
the general staff school at Fort Leaven- 
worth and at the judge advocate general’s 
school at Ann Arbor. He was adviser to 
Justice Jackson during the war criminal 
trials at Nuremburg in 1945. Father Walsh 
still teaches at his alma mater, George- 
town. 


Il. Writings: 


Father Edmund A. Walsh is a world re- 
nowned authority on international law and 
Communism. The Fall of the Russian Em- 
pire presents a clear picture of the facts 
and personalities of the Russian revolution; 
The Last Stand is an objective interpreta- 
tion of the five year plan. He has two 
lesser known books: Ships and National 
Safety, a study of the merchant marine, 
and a prose poem, The Woodcarver of 
Tyrol. 


III. The Book: 


In these days when the threat of Com- 
munism is so great, Father Walsh’s latest 
book, Total Empire, will be welcomed. 
From his personal experience and study he 
explains the history and the philosophy of 
Communism. Despite his learned back- 
ground Father Walsh writes in a style that 
will appeal to all. 
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Modern Woman 

Modern Woman. By John Fitzsimons 
192pp. New York, N. Y.: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 

The Single Woman. By John Laurence. 
267pp. New York, N. Y.: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. $3.50. 

In recent years many books have dis- 
cussed the problem of the woman in the 
modern world. Those who have spoken and 
written on this subject range from material- 
istic scientists to Pope Pius XII. The two 
books -reviewed here are both written by 
priests. John Laurence, a pseudonym for a 
South African priest who recently com- 
pleted graduate studies at Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, writes as a philos- 
opher of The Single Woman; John Fitz- 
simons, the national chaplain of the girls 
division of the Young Christian Workers 
of England and Wales, discusses as a priest 
the position of Woman Today. Although 
both authors are non-Americans, both have 
been in the United States and show an un- 
derstanding of conditions here. 

The Single Woman is a thorough exa- 
mination of the place of the unmarried 
woman in the world. The author is con- 
cerned primarily with the woman who de- 
sires marriage but who hasn’t reached her 
goal, the “reluctant virgin” in the author’s 
phrase. He recognizes that there are many 
very normal women who for some reason 
or other have not married, and that they 
definitely can be happy and_ successful, 
though unmarried. The enumeration of the 
various reasons why a woman does not 
marry is quite exhaustive. This is a very 
interesting book that probes deeply into 
the role of the single woman. With a deft 
sense of phrasing the author lightens the 
seriousness of the book. Those who are 
called on to counsel single women will 
profit from this work. Some might be ir- 
ritated by the casual and, at times, sophis- 
ticated air of the author. In this reviewer’s 
opinion the book would have been en- 


hanced greatly if the author had explained 
the beautiful doctrine of the vocation to 
the single life, and, in general, used his 
theology as well as philosophy. 

For many years Father Fitzsimons has 
been concerned with the effects of the fem- 
inist movement which has tried to turn 
woman into the image and likeness of man. 
This ignorance of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two sexes has led to dis- 
astrous results for women, who are not 
intended to compete with man, but to help 
and cooperate with him. Woman Today is 
an excellent presentation of the history of 
the feminist movement and especially an 
analysis of the nature and work of woman. 
The last chapter contains an outline of the 
theology concerning women. We recom- 
mend this book to women and to all in- 
terested in knowing more about a real 
problem in our culture today. 


The Holy Spirit 
Come Creator Spirit. By Rev. A. Biskupek, 

S.V.D. 341pp. Techny, IIl.: 

Press. $3.00. 

The Holy Spirit remains, in a certain 
sense, the unknown God to many Catho- 
lics today. It is true that His name appears 
in frequently said prayers, and in the sign 
of the cross. But few would be able to tell 
exactly what the Holy Spirit means in their 
personal spiritual life. The Popes have re- 
peatedly called upon Catholics to increase 
their knowledge and devotion to the for- 
gotten person of the Most Holy Trinity. 

The veteran spiritual author, Father 
Aloysius Biskupek, has sought to center the 
attention of the faithful upon Him Who 
is the giver of life. He, the Gift of God, 
bestows sanctifying grace and His seven- 
fold gifts upon God’s children. The author 
furnishes a doctrinal and devotional para- 
phrase of the words of the two liturgical 
hymns, “Come, Creator Spirit,” and “Come, 
Holy Spirit.” An explanation of the Mass 
of Pentecost and the Sacraments is also in- 
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cluded. The final offering of the book is a 
list of twelve suggestions to increase devo- 
tion to the Holy Spirit. The reading of 
Come, Creator Spirit will do much to deep- 
en one’s knowledge of and devotion to the 
Holy Spirit. 


Study of the Parish 
The Sociology of the Parish. Edited by C. J. 

Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, C.SS.R. 

354pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

$4.50. 

A group of Catholic sociologists have 
recently published this book which is sub- 
titled, “a survey of the parish in its constants 
and variables.” A glance at the contents re- 
veals the completeness of their work. Part 
I deals with the history of the development 
of parishes in the world and in the United 
States. Part IL is concerned with parish 
organization in urban, rural, national and 
racial areas as well as sodalities within the 
parish. Part III treats of parish censuses and 
surveys. Part IV is devoted to the apostolate 
for souls in the parish. An Appendix gives 
an outline of parishes in Canada, Germany 
and Poland. 

The Sociology of the Parish is a well writ- 
ten, scholarly work which, as a pioneer sur- 
vey, will point the direction for further study 
in the field. Priests will be assisted in their 
parochial ministry by this book. 


The Little Flower 


Novissima Verba. By St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus. Introduction by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 152pp. New York, 
N. Y.: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 
This is a new translation of the last 

conversations and confidences of the Little 

Flower. Most of these words were spoken 

to her own sister, Mother Agnes of Jesus. 

In these pages we see the young Saint at 

the very consummation of her little way. 

These words breathe forth great love and 

confidence in God. Those devoted to the 

young Carmelite will welcome these last 
outpourings of her soul. Cardinal Spellman 
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writes the introduction, which he concludes 

with a poem. 

Brief Notices 

VocaTions: On Promoting the Sanctity of 
the Priestly Life. Grail. $.25. Transla- 
tion of Menti Nostrae by Pius XII. 

Follow Christ. Grail. $.25. — 1952 edi- 
tion of popular vocation manual. 

BLESSED VIRGIN: The Secret of Mary. 
Montfort Fathers. $.10.—Classic work 
by the Slave of Mary. 

Mary Mediatrix of All Graces. Grail. 
$.25. — Translation of booklet by 
Father Stanislas, O.F.M.Cap. 

THE Mass: Our Mass. By Rev. Richard E. 
Power. Liturgical Press. $.15. — Man- 
ual for the dialog Mass. 

Serving Low Mass. Liturgical Press. $.10. 

Funeral Mass, and Burial Service. Litur- 
gical Press. $.10. 

For CHILDREN: A First Life of Christ. By 
Father Gales. Pictures by Bruno Frost. 

Let’s Pray. By Sr. M. Juliana, O.P. Il- 
lustrated by Charlot Byj. — Both these 
booklets are exceptional in value for. 
the young child. Well drawn color pic- 
tures are found on each page with the 
text. Both sell for the remarkably low 
price of $.25. Published by the Cate- 
chetical Guild. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS: How to Med- 
itate. By Rev. Louis Puhl, S.J. Grail. 
$.25.—Classic explanation of Ignatian 
method from the Latin of Father John 
Roothaan, S.J. 

Catholics Speak on Race Relations. Com- 
piled by Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell. 
Fides Publishers. $.20. — Editor col- 
lects statements by Catholics on basic 
human rights and violations of these 
rights. Excellent. 

The Patron Saints of Vocations, Careers 
and Trades. Grail. $.05. 

Devotion to St. Joseph. By Rev. John A. 
Elbert, S.M. Grail. $.15. — Explana- 
tion of life and work of St. Joseph. 

Serious Business. Cathechetical Guild. $.25. 
— Based on the selection of baby pic- 
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cellent pictures with clever captions, Family Sacramentals. By Walter Sullivan, 
they were used to open the hearts and O.S.B. Grail. $.15. — Explanation and 
purses of a parish for a parish project. text of common blessings for the fam- 

My Guide to Heaven. By Msgr. James ily. 

Feider. S. Coletta’s School. $.50. Cat- This is Cana. By Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
echism for retarded children prepared Farrell. Grail. $.10. — Summary of 
by the chaplain of the famous school Cana movement by a Chicago couple. 


BEST SELLERS 


A moral evaluation of current books, published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for family reading: The Cardinal—Robinson 
Duveen—Behrman The Old Man and the Sea—Hemingway 
Six-O’clock Mass—Sheely You, the Jury—Borden 
The Christmas Book—Weiser Midcentury Journey—Shirer 
The Trouble Makers—Forster The Far Country—Shute 
Don Camillo and His Flock—Guareschi A Declaration of Faith—Agar 
Their Town—Steele Metaphysical Journal—Marcel 
This is America My Country—Sheehan Morality in American Politics—Graham 
Judgment on Deltchev—A mbler May God Forgive Us—Welch 
Understanding Europe—Dawson Julie—Morris 
Newman’s Way—O’Faolain The Arab Refugee Problem — Schecht- 
Book of the Saviour—Sheed man 
The Privateer—Daviot b. Because of immoral incidents which 
God Demands Reparation—Scallan do not, however, invalidate the book as 
Life Begins with Love—Barrett a whole: 

Il. Suitable for adults only: East of Eden—Steinbeck 

A. Because of advanced style and contents: - My Brother, My Enemy—Wilson 
The Lost Trail of the Sahara—Frison- South of Freedom—Rowan 

Roche The Distant Shore—De Hartog 
Captain Marooner—Davidson Blood Royal—Payne 
Stolen Journey—Philpot A Hungry Man Dreams—Runbeck 
The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover— The Great Enterprise—Overstreet 
Pg OO III. Permissible for the discriminating 
Happy Return—Thirkell reader: 
Pioneer’s Progress—Johnson Island Priest—Queffelec 
The Ascent of Mount Sion—de Laredo The Stories of Frank O’Connor— 
Here’s a How-de-do—Green O'Connor 
Si) Maulild itt Merea-Maaidin Wisdom, Madness and Folly—Custance 
Nice People Poison—Bradley IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
The Hell Catholic—Father X The Devils of Loudun—Huxley 
The Life and Death of Stalin—Fischer Prisoner of Grace—Cary 
The Existentialists—Collins Dear Emily—FitzGibbons 
The Existentialist Revolt—Reinhardt Rampole Place—Holt 
The Silver Plume—Meeker The Lovers—Winsor 
Player Piano—Vonnegut From Under My Hat—Hopper 








Italian: 


“The hardest word I found in 
English was the word ‘fast.’ I found out 
that when I was quick I was fast; if 1 was 
tied I was fast; when I spent my money 
freely I was fast; and that not to eat was 
to fast. I give up.” 

Frenchman: “That’s nothing. Wait un- 
til you come across sentences like this: 
‘The first one won one one-dollar bill.’ ” 

e 

She: “The man I marry must be as 
brave as a lion, but not forward; wise as 
Solomon, but not a show-off; a man who 
is as meek as a lamb; a man who is kind 
to every woman, but loves only me.” 

He: “How lucky we met!” 

e 

Hank: “Did you hear about the man 
who came home late and walked right 
through the screen door?” 

Ed: “No, did he hurt himself badly?” 

Hank: “Just strained himself.” 

e 

The proud father was boasting about his 
son’s intelligence. Turning to his wife he 
said: 

“You know, dear, I think he must have 
gotten his brains from me.” 

“I’m sure he did,” replied the wife, “I’ve 
still got mine.” 

e 

Country Policeman: “You can’t come in 
here.” 

Reporter: “But I’ve been sent to do the 
murder.” 


Policeman: “Well, you’re too late, the 


murder’s been done.” 
e 
Hattie: “I got this dress for a ridiculous 
figure.” 
Cattie: “I can see that, but was it ex- 
pensive?” 
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Bridget, on applying for the position of 
maid, was asked: 

“Have you any references?” 

“Oh, yes, Ma’am. I’ve lots of them.” 

“Then why didn’t you bring them with 
you?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Ma’am,” ex- 
plained Bridget, “they're like my photo- 
graphs — none of them do me justice.” 

e 

A new preacher arrived in the com- 
munity. His first sermon lasted about 
fifteen minutes; his second one some thirty 
minutes; his third went on and on and ON. 
Some of the brethren asked him why he 
made so much difference in the timing of 
his sermons. 

“Well,” he said, “before the first sermon 
I had just had my teeth pulled, and couldn’t 
talk very well. The second time, I had just 
got my new teeth; they bothered me so I 
couldn’t talk so good either. The third ser- 
mon, I got up late, and put in my wife’s 
teeth by mistake.”—Annals 

6 


Brown’s fishing venture had been a flop 
and on his way horne he entered the local 
fish market. When the dealer asked what 
he wanted, Brown said: 

“Just stand over there and throw me five 
of the biggest trout you have.” 

“Throw ’em? What for?” asked the deal- 
er in amazement. 

“So I can tell the wife I caught them,” 
replied Brown. “I may be a poor fisher- 
man, but I’m no liar.” 

e 


Electrician—“What’s the matter, sonny? 
Why all the bandages, cut yourself?” 

Sonny—“Nope; I picked up a bee and 
one end of it wasn’t insulated.” 
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MORALLY 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 
Breaking Through the Sound Bar- 
rier (British) 
Flat Top 
Pony Soldier 


Previously Reviewed 
Arctic Flight 
Assignment in Paris 
Because You’re Mine 
Big Jim McLain 
Blazing Forest, The 
Blue Canadian Rockies 
Bonzo Goes to College 
Crimson Pirate 
Dead Man’s Trail 
Desperadoes Outpost 
Duel at Silver Creek, The 
Feudin’ Fools 
It Grows On Trees 
Jungle, The 
Kid From Broken Gun 
Last Train From Bombay 


Loyola—The Soldier Saint (Eng- 
lish Version) 


Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair 
Magic Box, The 

Man in the White Suit, The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 
Montana Incident 

My Son John 

One Minute to Zero 

Prisoner of Zenda, The 
Promoter, The (British) 

Ride the Man Down 


Rose Bowl Story, The 
Savage, The 

Something for the Birds 
Springfield Rifle 

Stars and Stripes Forever 
Story of Will Rogers, The 
Thundering Caravans 
Tropical Heat Wave 

Under the Red Sea 

WAC from Walla Walla 
Wagon Team 

Willie and Joe Back at the Front 
World in His Arms, The 
Yankee Buccaneer 


MORALLY 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 
Cairo Road 
Gods of Bali 
Hangman’s Knot 
Lawless Breed, The 
Plymouth Adventure 
Sky Full of Moon 
Thief of Venice 


Previously Reviewed 
Against All Flags 
Apache War Smoke 
Beauty and the Devil (French) 
Because of You 
Black Castle 
Captain Black Jack (British) 
Caribbean 
Devil Makes Three, The 


Dreamboat 

Eight Iron Men 

Everything I Have Is Yours 

Fourposter, The 

Franchise Affair, The (British) 

Happy Time, The 

Horizons West 

Hour of 13, The 

Just for You 

Les Miserables 

Lost in Alaska 

Lusty Men, The 

Merry Widow, The 

My Man and I 

O. Henry’s Full House 

Quiet Man, The 

Raiders, The 

Red Mountain 

Ring, The 

Satan in Skirts (formerly titled 
Guest in the House) 

Sea Tiger 

Secret People 

Sellout, The 

Somebody Loves Me 

Son of Ali Baba 

Spider and the Fly, The (British) 

Steel Trap, The 

Stranger in Between. The 
(British) 

Sudden Fear 

Thief, The 

Tropic Zone 

Turning Point, The 

Untamed Frontier 

Untamed Women 

Way of a Gaucho 

What Price Glory 

Woman of the North Country 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
THE POWER OF A PAMPHLET! 


Pamphlets are read by people who would not read anything else. 


Pamphlets cost little but perform a costly service by teaching those who read 
them. 


Pamphlets put into well-chosen words the answers to frequently asked 
questions. 


SPECIAL OFFER FROM 
THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 


for starting a pamphlet distribution service or sale in your church, in your 
school, in your office, among your friends. 


FIVE DOLLARS FOR 
A WIDE ASSORTMENT OF PAMPHLETS 


Offer A: 120 assorted 5 cent pamphlets, 30 titles, 4 of each. $5.00, postpaid 
Offer B: 60 assorted 10 cent pamphlets, 20 titles, 3 of each. $5.00, postpaid 


Offer C: 60 assorted 5 cent pamphlets, 30 titles, 2 of each, 
30 assorted 10 cent pamphlets, 15 titles, 2 of each. $5.00, postpaid 


ORDER FORM 
Please send me pamphlet offer for the five dollars enclosed. 
ae 
II onesie nn ee seewa nae eee 
City - 


Mail to 
The LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE, Liguori, Mo. 
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